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'Expression of our sense of g.ralilude to Shri S. X. ^atiV 



Shri Babubhai M. Chinat, M.P.. made the follow- 
ing observations before an assembly of friends from 
social, political, economic and cultural spheres who 
attended a meeting on the 13th July, 1965 at the 


Committee Room of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber, on the occasion of the formation of the Recep- 
tion Committee to celebrate the 65th birthday of 
Shri S. K. Patil. 





“I am inded very thankful to you friends, for hav- 
ing responded to my invitation at such a short notice. 
A number of friends, drawn from various spheres 
of our civic life — social, political, economic and 
cultural,- — suggested that a Recqstion should be 
arranged in honour of Shri S. K. Patil on the occa- 
sion of his 65th birthday. 

I need not recount here the unique position which 
Shri S. K. Patil occupies in the national life today. 
His contribution to the civic life has been of abid- 
ing character and he had the unique distinction of 
having been elected as the Mayor of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation successively for three 
terras. His role as a freedom fighter and the conse- 
quent terms of imprisonment are too well known. 
On the attainment of independence, he has distin- 
guished himself in various ministerial offices held 
from time to time. 

It is therefore to express our sense of appreciation 
and gratitude to Shri Patil that we propose to con- 
stitute a Reception Committee of leading citizens 
to celebrate his 65th birthday which falls on the 
14th August, 1965, in a befitting manner. 

Birthday Reception 

On the 13th August, a Reception will be held 
in honour of Shri S. K. Patil at the Taj Mahal 
Hotel. On the evening of the I4th August, a “birth- 
day felicitation souvenir” containing messages and 
articles from various leaders on the several facets 
of the life and work of Shri Patil will be presented 
to him at the Bhulabhai Desai Auditorium, which 
will be followed by a cultural programme of emi- 
nent artistes. 

This is as far as (he Birthday Reception is 
concerned. 

Shri S. K. Patil HaU 

We can show our fitting appreciation of Shn 
Paul’s meritorious services on an enduring basis 
only if wc can create some institution. It is pro- 
posed, in thb context, to put up a Hall in his name 


at the Congress House, Vithalbhai Patel Road, 
which will be declared open by the Congress 
President, Shri Kamaraj, on the 14th August. 

A Public Iriist 

Secondly, a charitable Trust known as “Shri S. 
K. Patil Public Trust” has been constituted with 
the obj’ect of providing educational facilities and 
medical relief to the poor. For your information 
I may add that Shri Dharamsey M. Khatau. 
Shri Bhawanji A. Khimji, Shri S. L. Kirloskar, 
Shri Naval H. Tata and myself are the Trustees of 
this Trust. Our intention is to collect Rs. 10 lakhs 
for this Trust. We have been already promised 
Rs. 5 lakhs and we have no doubt that the balance 
of Rs. 5 lakhs would also be collected very shortly. 
Incidentally I may mention that this Trust is duly 
roistered with the Charity Commissbner and 
Income-tax Exemption Certificate will also be ob- 
tained from the Bombay Refund Circle, very shortly. 

Proposal for Planetarium 

Thirdly, there is a proposal made by several 
friends, ^at, a Planetarium should be put up at a 
prominent place in the City, in the name of 
Shri Patil. This proposal will be put through if 
necessary assistance is forthcoming from friends 
in the United Stales of America and other Founda- 
tions such as Rockfeller Foundation and the Ford 
Foundation, whom we propose to approach. This 
project is estimated to cost Rs. 50 lakhs, out of 
which Machinery and equipment alone would cost 
Rs. 30 lakhs. It is hoped that a suitable land would 
be made available either by the Government or 
by the Corporation for this purpose. 

In this way, we could associate Shri Patil’s name 
with the Planetarium which will be a fitting tribute 
to the great services rendered by Shri I^til to the 
city as well as to the country. No doubt, it will also 
be an added source of attraction for all those who 
come from far and near to our great dty of which 
Shri S. K. Patil has been the acknowledged leader 
and representative for over three decades. 



wish you many more tjears ol active life in 
the service of our country.’ 



Service with Success 

It gives me much pleasure to learn that on the occasion 
of Shri S. K. Patil’s 65th birthday a Public Trust known as 
'Shri S. K. Patil Public Trust* is going to be constituted 
in Bombay and that a souvenir is also going to be brought 
out. 


Entering the Congress in his early twenties, Shri Patil 
underwent imprisonment on a number of occasions in our 
National movement. He has been a member of the Working 
Committee and the All-India Congress Committee for many 
years. He was elected Mayor of Bombay for three consecutive 
terms, a unique honour done to him, indeed. Shri Patil has 
served the country in various capacities with great success. 
Shri Patil has been doing a lot for ameliorating the 
conditions of the masses. Therefore it is in the fitness of 
things that a charity trust is being constituted after his 
name for the benefit of the poor. 

I wish Shri Patil many more years of active life in the 
service of our country. 


V. P. NAIK 

Chief Minister, Maharashtra 


President, Reception Committee 




SHRI PATIL 


LEADER OF LEADERS 


SiiriM. Madjiavan, 

Mayor of Bombay 
Co-chairman, Reception Committee 

I am one of those fortunate ones to have had 
an opportunity to come in personal contact and 
work with Sbri Patil during the days of our free- 
dom struggle. It is. therefore, a privilege to join 
in this Tribute to my fespected leader Shri Patil, 
whose 65th birthday is being celebrated in horn- 
bay, by his friends and admirers. 

A member of the Munidpal Corporation for 
nearly 17 >-ears from 1935 to 1952 and the Ma>-or 
of this premier Metropolis for three successive 
terms i.e., from 1949 to 1952 Shri Patil has been 
the guiding spirit of the Corporation and continues 
to command respect from all Sections of the House 
even now. The distinction of occupying the Ma>-o- 


ral Chair for a consecutive period of three years 
after Sir Pherozeshah Mehta went to this dynamic 
personality whose career as the Coundlior and the 
Mayor has been a glorious chapter in the history 
of Local Self-Government in Bombay. The tact 
and understanding displayed by Shri Patil while 
presiding over the deliberations of the Corpora- 
tion, the precise and appropriate rulings given by 
him and the ease and confidence with which he 
tackled numerous civic problems has been a bea- 
con light to many of us till this day. These bear 
an eloquent testimony to his intimate knowledge 
of dvic problems and parliamentary Law and Pro- 
cedure. 

His services to this city in other spheres are 
equally great. Calm and cool in disposition, dy- 
namic in action, imaginative in thought, Shri Patil 
— versatile genius — made his mark as a great 
orgmiser of uncommon merit and unremitting ener- 
gies and has left the impress of his personality on 
a number of organisations in the Qty. especially, 
the Congress organisation in Bombay which owes 
much to his devoted services. In fact Bombay 
and Shri Patil are inseparable. 

As has been truly observed by some veterans, 
“from journalism to politics, from films to almost 
all the cultural activities of the nation, from the 
championship of the common man to the chiefdom 
of the State Congress, from the Mayoralty of 
Bombay to the Ministership in the Union Cabinet 
— he has practically covered all walks of life in 
India serving each interest sincerely and devoted- 
ly.’* A bom leader, he has emerged as the Leader 
of Leaders. Shri Patil has many shining facets— 
a politician, an orator, who spell-binds any audi- 
ence, big or small, an organiser, a writer, and a 
social worker. His intense humanism, striking 
dynamism, flaming patriotism, boldness and fore- 
sight, quick grasp, transcendent idealism, glowing 
optimism, and ptacid internationalism have made 
him one of the outstanding personalities of our 
times. Truly age cannot dim, nor custom obscure 
his infinite variety. 

On the occasion of the celebration of hts 65th 
birthday, as the Major of Bombay and on behalf 
of the over four million citizens of this premier 
metropolis in India, whom Shri Patil has served so 
well for over 45 jears, I pray God that He may 
grant him good health and long life to continue 
his useful services to our country in the years ahead. 



A word of ihankiulness 

The 14th of August 1965 will be celebrated as the 65th 
Birthday of Shri S. K. Patil. 

It has been a life full of memorable and glorious 
achievements. The record of his service in the country’s 
freedom struggle and his achievements in the post- 
independence period in various responsible Ministerial 
positions occupied by him will be remembered by all. He has 
been the acknowledged leader of this great cosmopolitan City 
of Bombay and had the unique distinction of having been 
elected as Mayor for three consecutive terms. A number of 
charitable institutions in the City and elsewhere, noted for 
their social and philanthropic work, owe their existence 
to Shri S. K. Patil who continues to give his active 
guidance and support in the midst of his ministerial and 
other activities. It is in the fitness of things that he 
should be felicitated on his 65th Birthday and the citizens 
of this great city should express their sense of gratitude 
for and appreciation of the services rendered by him to the 
country. On this auspicious occasion we pay our respects to 
Shri S. K. Patil and wish him many more years of service 
to our motherland. 

This Souvenir is published as part of the 65th Birthday 
celebrations. 

On behalf of the Trustees of “Shri S, K, Patil Public 
Trust*' and the Reception Committee constituted to celebrate 
Shri Patil’s Birthday, I most heartily thank Shri Kamarajji, 
Congress President, for accepting our invitation to preside 
over this felicitation function and present the Souvenir to 
Shri S, K, Patil; Shri V. P. Naik, Chief Minister, 
Maharashtra State, who acceded to our request to be the 
President of the Reception Committee, the Co-Chairmen, the 
Office Bearers and Members of the Reception Committee who 
have helped to make this function successful. 

I am also grateful to all who have readily responded to 
send Messages and Articles and to Shri S. K. Patil in 
particular who accepted our request to write a rambling 
account of himself for this Souvenir and to numerous friends 
and well-wishers who have given us their spontaneous support 
by way of advertisements, donations and otherwise. 

A word of appreciation is due to the Joint Honorary 
Secretaries of the Reception Committee, Shri C. L. Gheevala, 
Secretary, Indian Merchants' Chamber and Prof. Madhukar 
R. Randeria, Director, Shri Brihad Bharatiya Samaj for 
their labour of love for editing and compiling this 
Souvenir. 





OUR THANKS 
TO THOSE WHO 
GUIDED US 
IN OUR 

LABOUR OF LOVE 


We deem it a pleasure and a privilege to have been 
entrusted with the work of compiling Shri S. K. 
Patil 65th Birthday Felicitation Souvenir. The 
work has been amply rewarding. The articles and 
messages published in this Souvenir amply testify 
to the national stature of Shri S. K. Patil and the 
abundance of love and high esteem in which he is 
held by people at large, not only in our country, 
but in distant lands too. 

In the task we had undertaken, we have been 
greatly indebted to Shri Babubhai M. Qiinai and 
Shri Bhawanjibhai A. Khimji for their valuable 
guidance and suggestions, and ready co-operation 
at all stages. 

We must, on this occasion, express our feeling 
of thankfulness to the Hon, Speaker, Lok Sabha 
for his kind permission to repr^uce the speech of 
Shri S, K. Patil from the Lok Sabha Debates; 
Bombay Municipal Corporation for permission to 
reproduce from the prooceedings of a Corporation 
Meeting; Mr. Welles Hangcn for his ready per- 
mission from London, to reproduce some portions 
from his interesting book “After Nehru, Who?”; 
Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee; Shri Bri- 
had Bharatiya Samaj; Indian Merchants’ Qiambcr; 
The nmes of India; The Saurashtra Trust and The 
Sevika; for making available to us useful 
material for this souvenir and to all other friends 
who have directly or indirectly given their volun- 
tary and willing assistance to us in our work. 


Finally, we must make a mention of our friends 
COMPILERS’ NOTE of the Associated Advertisers and Printers who 

have all along extended fullest co-operation to us 

C. L. GHEEVALA and have treated this job with a certain amount of 

MADHUKAR R- RANDERIA Personal sentiment. 

i f 
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lllay you yalhcr lovely memories, 
‘Onto your hearl's yreen bowers; 
And live your ijeslerdays ayain 

Wilh all iheir tjolden hours ! 



A “Biriliday WisPi 


Jusi a word to lei you know, 
Uhal d ranemher you. 

(The old old wish is still the same. 

Although the day is new 

(The Same old greeting, every year; 
(There’s nothing (T can add, 

7Hay this birthday prove to be 
(The best you've ever had. 

On this troubled world o§ ours 
(Things change irom day to day— 
“But Cove, the best o( all, remains; 
And so once more (T say— 

Qod be with you—Jrom my heart 
(This wish (T would express; 

May the coming year be— 

One o^ peace and happiness. 


JTaiience Strong 



A noteworthy record o| public service 



1 am happy to associate myself with the many friends 
and admirers of Shri S. K. Patil who have decided to 
celebrate his 65th birthday. The record of Shri Patil's 
public service is noteworthy; and I send my best wishes to 
him for many more years of useful work. 


President of India 

★ 

I am glad to know that you will be celebrating 
Shri S. K. Patil’s birthday on the 14th August. I wish 
your function success. It is my devout wish and prayer that 
Shri S. K. Patil may be spared for many more years of 
service to the country. ^ 


Vice-President of India 




A friend &■ a valued colleague 



On the auspicious occasion of the 65th birthday of 
Shri S. K. Patil, I want to convey to him my warmest 
felicitations and good wishes. Shri Patil has served the 
covintry in various capacities for several decades now. 

He holds an important and distinguished position both in the 
Government and in the Organisation. He is a friend and a 
valued colleague and I want to wish him many happy returns 
and many more years of useful service to the country. 




(Lai Bahadur) 


Prime Minister of India 



phone: >45851 (S Lines) 


Telejrims : CON' 
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ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

7, JANTAR MANTAR ROy 
NEW DELHI-1 


August 9, 1965 


It gives me great pleasure to associate m 7 seif with 
the public organisations and friends who have joined 
together to felicitate Shri S. K. Patil, Union Minister for 
Railways, on the occasion of his 65th bi-^thday, which falls 
on the eve of our country’s Independence Day. 

On this auspicious occasion nothing could be more 
appropriate than to recall Shri Patil ’s services to the 
country and the nation both before and after Independence. 
Educated in Bombay and London, Shri S. K. Patil like many 
other educated young men of this country, could not resist 
being attracted to the freedom movement at a time when 
under the dynamic leadership of Gandhiji it was beginning 
to take a new turn in the twenties of this century. Shri 
Patil has suffered for the cause of his country and has 
undergone several terms of imprisonment. But he has had the 
satisfaction of seeing a part of his dream being fulfilled. 
Today, Shri Patil is engaged in making the remaining part of 
his dream come true- the dream of establishing in India a 
social order based on equality and social justice. 

Shri Patil is not only a colleague but also a trusted 
personal friend. On this occasion I 7,rould like to pay ray 
tributes to Shri Patil’s ability as a brilliant organiser of 
men and things. 

I hope that he will continue to live well beyond the 
biblical age of four score and ten and would be able to see 
in his life time the emergence of a nev/ India inspired by 
the ideals of Tagore, Gandhi and Nehru in the realisation of 
which Shri Patil has played so prominent a role. 

I ViTish him a happy birthday and also cany happy 
returns of the day. 


K. KAI.IARAJ 



Ttlij colleagues dynamic personality is, known 
for his varied interests 

On his 65th birthday I am happy to send ray greetings 
to ray colleague Shri S. K. Patil. His dynamic personality 
is knovm for his varied interests. Everyone, who has come 
in touch with him, is familiar with his sense of humour. 

He has organising capacity of a high order. I wish him 
many happy returns of the day and a long healthy life in the 
service of the nation. It is a happy idea to celebrate his 
65th birthday by establishing a trust for charitable 
purposes and generally for promoting projects of public 
utility. 


G. L. NANDA 
Home Minister, India 


★ 


is still youny and robust in spirit; '3 pay 
my respects to him on this occasion 

I am glad that a Committee of leading citizens has ■ 
been formed to celebrate the 65th birthday of Shri S. K. 
Patil. He is one of the dynamic figures of Indian politics 
and I consider it a privilege that I have been associated 
with him in the field of organisation and administration for 
about a decade. 

Shri Patil has spent roost of his political life in 
Bombay. With his fine organisational capacity, he has 
carved out a special position for himself. He has 
supported many good causes in the educational and cultural 
fields. Shri Patil has a large circle of friends and is a 
patron of many important institutions in Bombay. He has 
always taken a keen interest in the civic affairs of Bombay 
City and has had the unique honour of being chosen as the 
Mayor on three successive occasions. 

Shri Patil at the age of 65 is still young and robust 
in spirit and serves the country with zeal and energy. I 
pay ray respects to him on this occasion of his 65th 
birthday and wish him many more years of service to the 
country. 


Y. B. CHAVAN 

Minister of Defence, India. 



I am happy to learn that you are celebrating the 65th 
birthday of Sri S. K. Patil. Sri S. K. Patil has been a 
front-rank Congress leader for the last three decades. His 
record of service and dynamic activity have always attracted 
the attention of the whole country. Let us all wish him 
long life and much more useful service in the years to come. 

N. SANJIVA REDDY 
Minister of Steel & Mines, 
India 


★ 


I am glad to learn that you propose to celebrate on 
an appropriate scale the Sixtyfifth Birthday of Shri 
S. K. Patil. 

Sadoba Patil has proved to be one of the outstanding 
leaders in India and has risen to great heights through 
ability and hard work. His capacity for organisation and 
his freedom from narrow parochial feelings have won him 
recognition throughout India and earned him the friendship 
and admiration of people from all parts of the country. 

He is a true servant of the public and has combined 
political work with social service of a high order. He has 
always taken a keen interest in Indians overseas and it ia 
fitting and proper that on his Sixtyfifth Birthday, a 
Public Trust should be established for providing 
educational and medical facilities to poor and deserving 
students and helping other charitable institutions in 
promoting policies of general public utility. 

I have great pleasure in offering him ray tribute and 
affectionate regards on this happy occasion. 

HUMAYUN KABIR 

Minister for Petroleum and Chemicals, 
India 


★ 


I am glad to know that to mark the occasion of the 
65th birthday of Shri S. K. Patil you are constituting a 
“Shri S. K. Patil Public Trust*’ for philanthropic work. 

I wish you all success in your venture. I also send my 
good wishes for many returns of this happy day to Shri 
S. K. Patil. 

T. N. SINGH 

Minister of Industry, India 



I have known Shri S. K. Patil for the last forty years 
when he was an Assistant Editor of the Bombay Chronicle and 
I was a struggling member of the Bar. In those days we 
worked together to spread the message of nationalism to 
different sections of our country. Since then he and I have 
been associated with many causes and have appeared together 
on many platforms. We also share our great love for the 
city of. Bombay of which he was a distinguished Mayor. He 
always brought dynamism to bear upon any matter which he has 
taken up. Whether one always agrees with his views or not, 
one always admires his bonhomie, his loyalty to his friends 
and his wonderful imperturbability. 


M. C. CHAGLA 

Minister for Education, India 


★ 


I am extremely happy to note that you are celebrating 
the 65th birthday of my colleague, Shri S. K. Patil, on the 
14th August 1965. I wish him many many happy returns of 
the day and hop© he would continue to lead our country for 
a long time. 


D. SANJIVAIYA 

Minister for Labour and Employment, 
India. 


★ 


, I am happy to associate myself with the celebrations 
^ felicitate Mr. S. K. Patil on his 65th birthday which 
falls on the 14th of August 1965. Apart from his great 
services to the city of Bombay and to the nation, I am 
privileged to consider Mr. Patil a very good friend, upon 
whom I can call at all. times and who never fails to do his 
best for me. In particular, I would like to place on record 
his invaluable cooperation with me and the Christian 
community on the occasion of the ZZZVIII International 
Eucharistic Congress held in Bombay in November-December 
1964, which served to present to the world the true picture 
of our secular State. 

I wish Mr. Patil long life and ever greater 
achievements in the service of the country. Ad Multos 
Annos ! 


VALERIAN CARDINAL GRACIAS 
Archbishop of Bombay 



I am very glad to hear that on the occasion of the 
65th birthday of Shri S. K. Patil a high power committee is 
being formed, the object of the committee being to institute 
a public trust for giving relief to the poor and also 
provide educational and medical facilities. In addition to 
this,* charitable institutions also will receive donations 
from this fund. 

I have the privilege of knowing Shri S. K. Patil for 
over fifteen years. The first occasion I met him was in 
1950 when I visited Bombay during his Mayoralty. I was 
then the Mayor of Madras, and his hospitality towards me 
was very magnanimous. I could then see what a wonderful 
and effective person Shri S. K. Patil is. There is hardly 
any position of importance or dignity which he has not 
occupied in the Congress organisation. Whatever position 
he has. held, he has left his mark. He is at present one of 
our very effective Ministers, a great orator and a man of 
very many magnanimous qualities. Both my wife and I have 
received great kindnesses from him for which we are grateful 
to him. 

Mr. Patil, I feel, is one of the greatest citizens of 
India whose services must always be utilised for the benefit 
of our country. There is hardly any charitable or other 
worthy organisation in Bombay with which he is not 
connected. This shows his charity and his keenness to 
serve the people of Maharashtra State* I hope he will ' 
continue his useful work for the benefit of our country for 
very many years to come. 

I have the greatest pleasure in sending this message 
for the souvenir which will be published on his 65th 
birthday. 

P. V. CHERIAN 
Governor of Maharashtra 

★ . 


I am glad that you are bringing out a Souvenir to mark 
the 65th Birthday of ray esteemed friend, Shri S. K. Patil. 
Shri Patil, an eminent patriot of great reputation has been 
one of the builders of the Congress movement and as an 
Administrator he has played his part for the economic and 
social progress of our country. His dyn^ism and 
are proverbial and he works with a spirit of dedication to 
the cause. I had the privilege of knowing him for a long 
time, and 1 have enjoyed his friendship quite intimately. 

On this occasion I wish him many more years of fruitful 
career so that he can continue to render his services to the 
cause of our motherland. 


V. V. GIRI 
Governor of Mysore 



^ I am happy to know that the 65th birthday of 
Shri S. K. Patil, Union Minister for Railways, which falls 
on the 14th August, is proposed to be celebrated in a 
fitting manner. I offer my greetings to him on the occasion 
and wish him many happy returns of the day. 

_ JAYA CHAMARAJA WADIYAR 
Governor of Madras 


★ 

I am glad to know that the 65th birthday of Shri 
S. K. Tatil, Union Minister for Railways, which comes off on 
the 14th August 1965, will be celebrated in a befitting 
manner. ^ 

Shri Patil is well known as an able fighter in our 
Country's freedom struggle, a great administrator and 
statesman and an outstanding organiser. 

I wish him many more returns of this happy birthday. 

A, N. KHOSLA 
Governor of Orissa, 


I am delighted to learn that my good old friend, 

Sri S. K, Patil, is completing his 65th year. Days glide 
so quick that I hardly thought that this young valiant 
soldier of freedom, so soon, becomes a man of 65 years. I 
am happy, however, that he still carries with him the same 
patriotic fervour, abundant energy and balanced outlook. 

It is my prayer that he continues to enjoy them for long - 
years to come. Let me equally hope that the sponsorers of 
this Public Trust will do well to raise necessary and 
handsome resources , consistent with the reputation and 
dignity of the premier city of Bombay, so famous for 
charities, to enable the Trust to be able to maintain, 
always a band of workers to devote themselves to the service 
of the nation, free from political ambitions, satisfying 
their necessaries of life out of the resources of the Trust. 

BISWANATH DAS 
Governor, Uttar Pradesh 


* 


Shri Patil has been a prominent figure in the 'Indian 
political field for the last several decades. Even those 
who may have occasion to differ from him will bear 
testimony to his resourcefulness and energy. He *has given 
ample proof of those qualities both as a Congress leader 
and an administrator. The idea to establish a Trust in his 
honour is definitely attractive and I hope the suggestion 
will meet with the public support which it merits. 


SAMPURNANAUD 
Governor, Rajasthan 



Shri S. K. Patll will be sixty-five years of* age next 
August. He has been a leading political figure for almost 
thirty years and has held high positions in public life and 
in Government for nearly twenty years. 

I have had the privilege of working with him in 
Government and have admired his dynamism and human 
qualities. 

His friends and admirers in Bombay have decided to 
constitute a charitable trust to encourage social service 
on the occasion of his sixty fifth birthday. I wish them 
success and hope that Shri Patil will have many more years 
of useful service to the coxintry. 


K. R. DAMLE 

Lt. Governor, Goa, Daman and Diu 


★ 


I am glad to know that friends and admirers of 
Shri S. K. Patil are proposing to constitute a Shri S. K, 
Patil Public Trust and to bring out a souvenir to mark his 
65tb birthday anniversary which falls on August 14, 

Noted for his strength and organising skill Shri 
S. K. Patil will go down in the history of Bombay City as 
one of the Chief Builders of this cosmopolitan City, He 
bears a dynamic and striking personality, vivid, masterful 
and resolute. As an active member of the All India Congress 
Committee for an unbroken period of over four decades and 
as the Secretary and President of the Bombay Pradesh 
Congress Committee for 23 years, he has exhibited an 
unflinching loyalty to the Congress organisation. 

I express my heartiest felicitations to him and wish 
him many more years of happy life in the service of the 
country and the Congress. 

I wish the publication of the souvenir all success. 

BALVANTRAY MEHTA 
Chief Minister, 
Government of Gujarat 


★ 


Shri S. K. Patil is one of our prominent leaders who 
has served the country for about 40 years in different . 
cIpaKtils. I pray for his long life so that he can serve 
our great coutry many more years. 

It is only befitting that a Public Trust should have 
been constituted in his name to serve the vepr purpose for 
which he ia working since the beginning or his public life. 


S. TRIPATHY 

Chief Minister, Orissa 



I am extremely delighted to learn that a committee of 
leading citizens has been constituted to -celebrate the 
Sixty-fifth birthday of Shri S. K. Patil in a 'befitting 
manner. . It has been my privilege to know Shri S. K. Patil 
for many years. His contribution for the consolidation of 
the Congress Party in the erstwhile Bombay State has been 
unparalleled. He has made a tremendous name for himself as 
an able organizer. He created history by being the Mayor 
of Bombay City for three consecutive terms. This shows the 
highest esteem in which he is held by the people of Bombay. 

As a national leader and as a Minister in the Union 
Cabinet for the past many years he has made his 
characteristic impact. His pleasant personality has won 
him innumerable friends from all ranks in India and abroad. 
In addition to political work he has done great service in 
the social, cultural and educational fields. Thus his 
dynamic personality has pervaded the entire spectrum of the 
Indian scene for the past many years. 

I am very happy that as part of the birthday 
celebrations it is proposed to constitute a Public Trust for 
providing educational and medical facilities to the poor. 

I feel proud to join all of you in paying my tributes to 
this popular leader on the occasion of his Sixty-fifth 
birthday. I wish the celebration all success and hope that 
there will be spontaneous and sizeable response for the 
constitution of the Public Trust. 


S. NIJALINGAPPA 
Chief Minister, Mysore. 


★ 

I am happy to learn that the sixty-fifth birthday of 
Shri S. K. Patil is being celebrated in a befitting manner. 
It is good to commemorate this occasion by constituting a 
Public Trust which will provide relief to the needy and the 
destitute. 

On this occasion I wish him 'a long life. I wish the 
celebrations all success. 


MOHANLAL SUKHADIA 
Chief Minister, Rajasthan 

A" 

I am glad to know that the 65th birthday of Shri 
S. K. Patil, Union Minister for Railways falls on August 14, 
1965. It is heartening to learn that a Committee has been 
formed to celebrate his birthday in a most befitting manner. 
Shri Patil has played a very important role in the country’s 
freedom struggle. I have a long personal association with 
him and feel glad to enumerate his various laudable services 
towards the cause of national development. 

I wish you all success and many happy returns of this 
day to Shri Patil. 


RAM KISHAN 

Chief Minister, Punjab 



^ I am very happy to know that the 65th birthday of 
Shri S. K. Patil is being celebrated by a citizens committee 
of Bombay. 

An intrepid fighter for freedom with a dynamic 
personality and varied interests, Shri Patil has a unique 
constructive talent and his effective role in the general 
elections of the country is a part of the history. 

It is in the fitness of things that a “Shri S. K. 
Patil Public Trust’ * is being constituted with a view to 
heal the sick and alleviate the miseries of the poor which 
we in India accepted in a spirit of fatalism or hopeless 
resignation. 

I wish him many a happy return of this day and a 
prolonged purposeful life. 


SUCHETA KRIPALANI 
Chief Minister, Uttar Pradesh 


★ 


Shri S. K. Patil will be 65 years young on August 14 
this year, 

Shri Patil symbolises radiant youth and, at the same 
time, serious concern for the weaker sections of the 
society. I commend the proposal to found a public trust on 
this occasion for extending medical relief and educational 
facilities to our less fortunate brethren. This would be 
nearest to Shri Patil's life long endeavour. 

I join my countrymen in wishing Shri Patil many and 
most happy years of public service. 


P. C. SEN 

Chief Minister, West Bengal 


As I know from my personal experiences, Shri 
S. Kr^atil has not only proved himself a distinguished 
leader and a great contributor in the freedom struggle but 
also a benevolent Congressman. 


Shri Patil, as I see him, is a disciplined soldier, 
an able administrator,' and thorough bred politician. As 
such it is in the fitness of things that the Public Trust 
should honour him on hia 65th birthday. 


I, therefore, wish the organisers of Shri S. K. Patil 
Public Trust, the best of luck in their endeavour. 


D. B. BAraODKAR 
Chief Minister, 

Government, of Goa, Daman and Diu. 



I refuse to contribute articles to souvenirs issued 
to make my young friends look old. Shri S. K. Patil is one 
whom I like very much, I wish he left the Congress and 
joined me. He could then carry on my work much better than 
I am doing and work till he is really old. In any case he 
is a fine specimen of Indian citizenry. My blessings to him 
when people are determined to say he has got old and 
celebrate the illusion. 

0. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


★ 


I am happy to learn that the 65th Birthday of 
Shri S. K. Patil is being celebrated on the 14th of August 
in a manner befitting this distinguished political leader, 
organiser and administrator. A veteran and redoubtable 
Member of the Congress High Command for some thirty years, 
Shri S. K. Patil has an assured and honoured place in the 
history of India’s struggle for freedom and its subsequent 
integration and development as a great nation. 

i am happy at this opportunity of joining in extending 
congratulations to him on his 65th Birthday and in paying 
tribute to the lifetime of services he has rendered the 
country and his Party. 

J. R. D. TATA 


★ 


Shri S. K, Patil is a personal friend of mine. We 
have known each other now for nearly 35 to 40 years. I am 
glad that you are celebrating his 65th birthday. 

All ray good wishes. 

G. D. BIRLA 


* 


I have known Mr. S. K. Patil longer than I care to 
recall. A friend has been described as one who knows you 
and still likes you! I like Patil. 

A distinctive characteristic of our friend is his 
uncommon common sense and his ability to get on with all 
manner of people. He makes a cheerful companion and, his 
conversation, peppered with humour and cynicism, is always 
stimulating. 

I shall not say anything about Patil’spolitics and 
political convictions, since my own affiliations are 
different. Neither of us can convert the other, and we must 
be content to regard each other as misguided. Anyway, 
placed as he is, my friend should not find it too difficult 
to be tolerant towards those who are roaming in the 
wilderness. 

Bombay holds Patil in special regard, and there are 
thousands upon thousands of her citizens who will wish him 
v;ell on the occasion of the celebration of his 65th 
Birthday. 


H. P. MODI 



tJiat on tho occasion of 
the 65th birthday of Shn S. K. Patil his friends propose to 
i Public Trust in his name and arrange a function 
to felicitate him. I know Shri S. K. Patil since 1930. He 
has always discharged his duties towards the welfare of the 
people with all sincerity and earnestness. May tho Almighty 
bless him with a long life. RAVISHAKKAR MAHArIj 


★ 

Shri S. K. Patil belongs to the old generation of 
Congress leadership that entered the arena of struggle 
Without any kind of expectation of any gain. The years 
roll on and that great army which Gandhiji has created is 
steadily disappearing. Time is no respecter of persons or 
personalities. It is our good fortune that we have in 
our midst Shri Patil who possesses the background of the old 
and can easily digest the new. A pragmatic person and a 
man of action he is more concerned with getting things done 
than philosophizing. He has abundant good humour, robust 
common sense and warmheartedness. May he be spared to the 
nation for many many years to serve it and the cause that 
he has made his own, namely, the peace of the world and 
prosperity of his country. U. N. DHEBAR 


★ 

I have great pleasure in sharing the greetings to 
Mr, S. K. Patil on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday. 
There are few men whom I have met In public life whose 
energy and intelligence have more increased me, in whose 
political skills I would place higher confidence and who, 
withal, are better companions. I join all his friends in 
the warmest good wishes. jOHK KENNETH GALBRAITH 


★ 

Mr. S.. K. Patil has been an outstanding politician for 
the last forty years and over. He was the 'righthand man of 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, whose insight in evaluating^ 
persons was incomparable. Mr. Patil has one outstanding 
virtue- not to be afraid of telling the truth as he sees it. * 
He has been an invaluable member of the Congress parly and 
has been instrumental in collecting large funds both for the 
party and public institutions, because of his inherent 
capacity to understand and appreciate the other roan’s point 
of vifew. KASTURBHAI LALBHAI 

★ 


I am very happy to know that a charitable Trust is 
being set up to commemorate the sixtyfifth birthday of 
Shri S. K. Patil. It seems a most appropriate move. I am 
elad to send my greetings and sincere good wishes on this 
happy occasion. Shri S. K. Patil has very generously given 
of himself to many good causes. His liberal and cosmpolitan 
interests have enabled him to espouse many interests in 
‘the aid of the less fortunate and the needy. That these 
efforts should be given a permanent form is essential and 
appropriate. It will also give his many admirers opportunity 
to associate themselves with this very commendable project. 

KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHIAYA 



Shri S. K. Patil is an institution by himself. There 
is no aspect of public life in Bombay that has not received 
his impact or gained by his advice and counsel. On the all- 
India level also, Shri Patil has given of his best in the 
service of his country and his people and they are grateful 
for that. 

I am happy to know that Shri Patil’s 65th birthday is 
being celebrated in Bombay in August this year. I am sure 
that the souvenir which is to be brought out on the occasion 
will provide a source of inspiration to one and all as to 
how a dedicated man can serve his country with seal and 
devotion. I pray God may grant Shri S. K. Patil long years 
of health and strength to continue to serve India. 

TARA CHERIAN 


★ 


I am glad to knov/ of the initiative taken by a 
Committee of eminent citizens to celebrate the 65th 
Birthday of oy old friend, Ur. S. K. Patil, in a manner 
befitting the stature attained by him and the unforgettable 
services rendered by him to the City of Bombay and the 
country as a whole over forty eventful years. 

A born organiser and tactful manager of men, a 
captivating speaker and, above all, a warm-hearted friend 
to all who have come in touch with him, he has captured and 
held the imagination of cosmopolitan Bombay. 

His work at Delhi in the larger natior^al sphere in 
recent years has been no less distinguished, and all have 
benefited from his deep knowledge, long experience of men 
and affairs, far-sightedness, initiative and drive. The 
toughest of tasks have held no terror for him, and he has 
tackled several delicate issues and overcome formidable 
obstacles in the political and administrative fields. 

I pray that Shri Patil may be endowed with long life 
and undiminished energy, enthusiasm and buoyancy to serve 
the City of his dear adoption and our country in ever- 
widening spheres of pur^joseful endeavour and activity. 


SIEDNA DR. TAKER SAIPaDDIII SAHEB 
(Head of the Dawoodl Bohra Community) 



I am happy to know that Shri S. K. Patil ic 

August and that 

„,Vri +C,„ ', Trust in commomorating tho occasion 

vath the publication of a special Souvenir. 

with fnlJtwfSht^j^? ministerial appointments, has worked 
With forthright dotorminatxon to promote our country's 
progress. Tho v/ork dono by him is'comniendablo and I wish 
him many raoro years of active, useful life. 


★ 


S. L. KIRLOSKAR 


Dear Shri Patil, 

It gives mo great pleasure to send you my personal 
greeting on this occasion of your 65th birthday. 

I have pleasant memories of the hospitality that you 
extended during my visits to India. I have admiration for 
the many contributions that you have made to the growth and 
well-being of India and its fine people. 

I send my best v/ishea for good health, good spirits, 
and an active life of public service for many years ahead. 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 
Secretary 

Department of Agriculture, Washington 

★ 


I am happy to learn that Bombay is celebrating the 
65th birthday of Shri S, K, Patil. The Committee’s decision 
to constitute ‘Shri S. K. Patil Public Trust’ to provide 
educational and medical facilities to the poor is indeed ' 
laudable. 

Shri Sadoba Patil has identified himself for the last 
more than three' decades with the City of Bombay. His 
services to this great cosmopolitan city of Western India 
will ever be remembered. It is difficult to enumerate all 
the activities with which Shri Patil Saheb has associated 
himself during this period; nay, it will be difficult to 
find any useful activity worth the name with which Shri 
Patil is not associated. 

I have the good fortune to know Shri Patil since 1930. 

I have known him as a staunch congressman, as President of 
the BPCC and Mayor of Bombay, as a politician, a 
parliamentarian and a debater. The causes which he has 
espoused have always succeeded. His charm, and humour have 
infected everybody who has come in touch with him. 

But I know Shri Patil more as a friend of working 
classes and the poor. The help which he has rendered^ day 
in and day out, to' the working classes of Bombay will never 
be forgotten by the workers of Bombay. Very few people know 
that Shri Patil was the President of the first INTUC textile 
union of Bombay and in that capacity he has devoted his time 
and energy in building up a strong trade union in Bombay. 

Shri Patil has now changed his field of activity. 

Patil who belonged to Bombay, now belongs to India. I pray 
to the Almighty that He may give him a long life and robust 
health to serve the country for a long time to come. 


S. R. VASAVADA 



SHRI K* PATIL 


C^-^eLz^'z 



1900 

1907-08 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921-24 

1924-25 


1927 

1929 

1930 (i) 


(ii) 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1935 

1937-46 

1946 

1947-50 


Bom in village Malvan in Ratoagiri District on the 14th August, in a middle class 
family. 

From this period onwards, acquired the habit of reading Marathi Newspapers, when 
writmgs of Lokmanya Tilak on Swadeshi Movement and boycott of foreign goods 
etc. gave much inspiration. 

Passed Matriculation Examination. 

Joined St. Xavier’s College. Bombay. 

Left College (when reading for Intermediate Arts) and joined the Indian National 
Congress and took active part in the Qvll Disobedience, Nonooperation and 
Freedom MovemenL 

Started a National School at Malvan and conducted it till it had to be closed down 
by the end of 1924. 

Proceeded to England in December 1924, with tie blessing of Mahatma Gandhi, and 
took intensive training at the University College, London and successfully 
completed Diploma courses m Journalism. He was the only London-trained jour- 
nalist then in the country. 

On returning to Bombay, joined "Bombay Chronicle". 

Became General Secretary of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee and served 
in that capacity for 17 yean i.e. upto 1946. 

Mahatma Gandhi launched his Civil Disobedience Movement and Shri S. K. Patil 
was jailed for the first time for participation in the same. 

Went to Prison eight times, for a total of more than ten years, from 1930 to 1945. 

Resigned from the ‘Bombay Chronicle’ to devote full time to the Congress. 

Became member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation and continued to be a member 
for 20 years. 

Became a member of the AH Indm C3ongress Committee, and has been continuing 
as a member till today. 

Elected member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

Member of the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

President of the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee upto 1956, 

Member of the Constituent Assembly of India, and member of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee. 





19S0 (i) Elected Mayor of Bombay; Visited the U.S.A. for the first time and studied Muni- 

cipal Administration in 40 American Cities. 

fii) Visited Hollywood in his capacity as Chairman of the Indian Government’s Film 
Enquiry Board. 

1950*51 Rc-electcd Mayor of Bombay, 

1951-52 Again re-elected Mayor of Bombay. 

1950-52 Member of the Provisional Parliament. 

1952 Ever since the first general elections of 1952, he has been a Member of the Lok Sabha 

in the Union Parliament. 

1957 Became member of the Congress Working Committee, and again from 1960 to date. 

1957 Was appointed Cabinet Minister for Irrigation and Power (April 1957 — March 

1958). 

1958-59 Was incharge of the Ministry of Transport and Communications (April 1958— 
August 1959). 

1959 (i) Held the portfolio of Food and Agriculture for 4 years. In August 1963 he resigned 

from the office in pursuance of what is known as the ‘Kamaraj Plan* and devoted 
his time to Congress Organizational work. He was also the Treasurer of the 
Congress from 1960 to 1964- 

(ii) His famous wheat deal with the President of the U.S.A. 

1961 Visited U.S.A. for the sixth time in search of a quota for Indian sugar. Visited 

U.S.S.R, and other Eastern European Countries for the first time. 

1964 On June 1964, was appointed Cabinet Minister in charge of the portfolio of Railways. 


★ 


Shri S. K. Patil.is actively associated with several social, educational and 
cultural organizations in the CSty and elsewhere. Here arc the names of a 
few such orgamzations: — 


PRESIDENT 


Shri Brihad Bharatiya Samaj 

Local Self-Government Institute of India 

Balkan-ji ban 

Bassein Education Society 

International Forum 

International Students Forum 

India Peace Corps 


International Club of India 
Indo-German Cultural Society 
Poona School & Home for the Blind 
Mahila Kala Mandir Society 
Lak Lajpalrai Memorial Committee 
Women’s Education Society, Malvan 
Nehru Vidya Nagar, Bombay 


All India Humanitarian League 
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I am not much of a reader of autobiographies 
and perhaps not well qualified to write mine. The 
few that I have read have not left a particularly 
good impression on me. It is easily understand- 
able that one cannot pul on paper quite truth- 


fully, what one feels about oneself. If one writes 
too much appreciatively it might be regarded as 
either self-adultation or a boast If one is to write 
critically, it might not be worth writing at all 
unless the writer has retired from active life and 
no more cares for popularity. Between these two 
extremes of views it is dilEcult for anybody to 
write candidly about oneself. It is far more diffi- 
cult to do so for a man who is thick in politics and 
contemporary events. When I look back on my 
life now 64 years ago, very often I wonder how 
much of it I can share with other people and parti- 
cularly those who arc younger than myself. In 
spite of my natural aversion to writing about self, 
if I venture to make a few autobiographical ob- 
servations, my only apology for doing so is that 
I feel they might be somewhat useful to the 
younger generation. 

It is for others to say whether my work for the 
public during the last 45 years has been any good at 
all. There are. however, some personal factors not 
necessarily known to outsiders which form the 
background of everything, good or bad. that the 
public man in my position does. There are atti- 
tudes of mind, certain pronounced inhibitions and 
reflexes, all bom of personal experience. It would 
be difficult to explain them logically, but they are 
there, and one cannot get over them. It would be 
considered trite to say that the quality of self- 
confidence is the very basis of anything good or 
great that man docs. Given self-confidence, even 
an ordinary man can do unexpected things. Minus 
self-confidence, it is ne.xt to impossible for a man 
to cut any ice in life in a real sense. I shall illus- 
trate this point by references to my own life. 

I was l»m, like a majority of people in this 
country, of humble parentage in a small village 
(Pat) in tlie Sawantwadi State which is now a 
part of Ralnagiri District of Maharashtra, This 
village is several miles away from any town. I had 
the misfortune of losing my father when I ^vas a 
boy of ten. If God had not been cxtra-mcrdful 
to me in blessing me with a little bit of that rare 
virtue known as self-ccmfidencc. I would certainly 
not be what I am today in life. Like eighty per 
cent of our citizens, I would have been a peasant 
and would Iiave ended my life some time in the 
natural course, to use the poet’s expression, ‘un- 
wept. unhonoured and unsung,’ I had, however, 
an insatiable desire to educate myself and come 
up in the world. My ideals then were very small 



and my relief today is that I have been able to 
achieve them. I had to struggle hard even to get 
my elementary education. I had to go from village to 
village where there was a primary school but my 
self-confidence egged me on and on until one day 
I found myself in a small town with a good pros- 
pect of having my secondary education. The same 
self-confidence enabled me to push my way 
through the school to the college. It was indeed 
a hard struggle but by God’s grace my self-confi- 
dence never left me. So I found myself one day 
in the grandest City of Bombay securely installed 
in a college looking forward to life, both of 
education and action. 

Then came the era of Mahatma Gandhi and his 
non-violent non-co-operation. Gandhiji wanted 
school and college students to get out of thdr in- 
stitutions if only for one year. That was part of 
his first Sa^graha Movement of 1920. ^Vhen he 
addressed the students of Bombay, thousands were 
emotionally moved. It was a restless day for me. 

I was easily carried away emotionally by Gandhlji’s 
appeal. My own mind at once succumbed to a 
curious logic which, thinking retrospectively, I 
might not consider very sound. I thought to my- 
self: Here I was standing on ray own legs, call mea 
self-made man if you like. I had nothing to lose 
by following Gandhiji. There was the usual thrill 
in working for one’s country’s liberation. The 
same streak of self-confidence, which had helped 
me thus far to get on in life, now beckoned me 
to this new venture which was ultimately to change 
the whole course of my life. Thus did I find my- 
self in public life at a very young age of 20. I 
can now confidently say, as I have been saying to 
the younger generation every time I have an op- 
portunity of talking to them, that self-confidence is 
a great thing in life. With it we can do anything 
in the world; without it, we can hardly do any- 
thing worth while. 

Another thing which I can usefully advise the 
younger generation is to develop the quality of what 
I might call seriousness, both of thought and action, 
in any task which we have undertaken to do. I 
am not saying this in any vainglorious attitude. 
Much of the success, if others are prepared to call 
it a success, of my public life is, in a large measure, 
due to the seriousness I feel in discharging my pub- 
lic obligations. Whether as a journalist, which 
was going to be my profession if politics had not 
come in the way. or as a public man. I have taken 


my duties and responsibilities seriously. You can 
never achieve results in any good thing of life un- 
less you r^rd life as a continuous examination 
which we have to pass. In my public life, I come 
across a large number of young people, who have 
all the enthusiasm, vitality and emotionalism to do 
good things; to serve the people and their country, 
but my long experience has convinced me that a 
large majority of them lack this quality of serious- 
ness. There is not much consistency in what these 
young people try to do. Thrir enthusiasm ultimate- 
ly evaporates and they easily lapse into inactivity 
which is their common lot. As a yoimg boy I was 
gifted with some sort of debating talent In my 
school and collie, I used to take considerable part 
in debating societies. Even in this not-so-signifi- 
cant a task, I used to be serious. If I had to take 
I»rt in a debate the next day, I would be restless 
uniti my part was over. I used to approach the 
debate with an amount of seriousness which, very 
often, did me plenty of good and yielded com- 
mendable results. With my long personal experi- 
ence, I am in a position to tell young people, 
who have yet to fashion their lives, that they must 
try from the very beginning to develop this quality 
of handling their tasks with seriousness. 

I consider the generation to which I belong to 
be very lucky. It bad the advantage of having 
great leaders as its heroes. One should have an 
ideal in life and more particularly an ideal leader 
to follow. Hero-worship, according to Carlyle, is 
innate in every man but there must be heroes whom 
one cam worship. Every generation everywhere is 
not equally lucky in this respect. Speaking from 
the experience of my generation, I am in a posi- 
tion to say that we wctc the luckiest in this respect 
because we had great national leaders whom we 
could worship and follow. What generation could 
have produced such a galaxy of great leaders at one 
and the same time? If some of us are anything in 
our country’s public life, the entire credit for It 
goes to India’s great and unmatched leadership. As 
a young boy I remember how students in schools 
and colleges were literally mad after Lokamanja 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak. The very sight of this 
great patriot, who gave us the message of Swaraj, 
was an inspiration to that young generation. I 
have seen young boys and girls in tears when 
Gandhiji used to demand sacrifices from them. 
Our high ideals of national discipline during the 
last few decades were due to the inlluwicc that our 



leadership exerdsed on our minds. What single ge- 
neration could, indeed, boast of leaders like TUak, 
Gandhi and Nehru? I consider myself particularly 
lucky because I had the advantage of sedng most 
of these leaders of our generation at very close quar- 
ters. Apart from Gandhiji, who of course was the 
fountain of our national inspiration, the man who 
made my life and moulded it as it were in its pre- 
sent cast was Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

I do not exactly remember when and how I met 
Sardar for the first time. It was some time, if my 
memory serves me right, after the Karachi Con- 
gress in 1931 over which he presided. Since l^t 
time right up to his death, for a period of full 20 
years, I regarded him as my guide and philosopher. 
I cannot call him ‘friend’ because my privilege 
was to sit at his feet and leam. There seems to be 
a general opinion in this country that Sardar ValJa- 
bhbhai Patel was slightly of a harsh and rough 
temperament. Many call him the ‘Iron Man of 


Lidia*. He was, no doubt, an iron man, in the 
sense that one could rely on him for strict and effi- 
cient administration. But as a man, to those who 
had the good fortune of coming into close con- 
tact, he was very mild and considerate. At times 
he used to be emotional where his personal friends 
and followers were concerned. What little I know 
of organisation and administration, I have leamt 
from this great man. Sardar had the imcaimy 
sense of picking people and putting them in their 
proper pigeon holes. Superfluities never attracted 
him. Once he judged the man and found him 
correct, he trusted him implicitly and got him to 
do anything he wanted. It has been my constant 
endeavour to follow this particular trait of Sardax’s 
character. I do not claim, by any means, that I 
am as successful as Sardar, but surely he was the 
best ideal to emulate. 

When we think of the great idealism which was 
^ven to our generation by these mighty leaders, 


WITH PRIME MINISTER NEHRU 




Sk ri ~PI~ie (patewoiLj to ■^'omlDaij 


Shri Patil has' played during the last four decades, 
a vital part in the life of the cosmopolitan city of 
Bombay for which he has infinite love. He is 
Bombay-minded. If Bombay is to be called the 
Gateway to India, Shri Path could be dubbed as 
the Gateway to Bombay. He has been eminently 
instrumental in raising the dignity, importance and 
prestige of the city. 

Shri Patil’s role in the civic body is as memo- 
rable as the one in politics. He was elected member 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 1935 and 
continued to be its member till 1952. He was 
elected Mayor of Bombay in the year 1949-50. 
Shri Patil made history here, graced the coveted 
position for three consecutive years — a record in 
the anruls of the Municipal Corporation, 

Always foresighted and alert for the dignity of 
the House, not unmindful of the greatness of the 
chair he occupied, always restless and ever anxious 
to bring about improvement in civic sphere, 
Shri Patil made visits to foreign countries and 
brought to bear on the august office fresh insight 
and experience and he was, in a large measure, 
responsible for streamlining the civic administra- 
tion, 

His vigour and his energy were the guiding 
forces of a new civic movement that transformed 
the old dty into a modem one. The inauguration 
of the Indian Republic Day on 26th January, 1950 
in Bombay and a little later the merger of the su- 
burban areas with the Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration are conspicuous events. 

^ The Primary Education Department was over- 
hauled and an Education Committee was ap- 
pointed in place of the Schools Committee 
by an amendment of the Municipal Act. Con- 
siderable progress was made in the execution 
of the Rs. 16 crore Vaitama-cum-Tansa Scheme 
for the augmentation of the O'ty’s water sup- 
ply, Town Pbnning, Drainage and Sewage 
Schemes for different areas in the Suburbs, 
then newly merged, were undertaken. The Mahat- 
ma Gandhi Memorial Swimming Pool at Shivaji 
Park was constructed. Preparation of the Master 
Plan for Greater Bombay was a«»lerated. The 
practiro of appointing Municipal Officers through 


the Public Service Commission was introduced. 
The outmoded conservancy services were largely 
mechanised and modernised. The B.E.S.T. Under- 
taking after its municipalisation in August, 1947, 
was greatly expanded and improved. 

A notable advancement was secured also in the 
vital sphere of Medical Relief and Public Health 
during Shri Path’s Mayoralty. The Bahadurji Ward 
of the R.P.T.B, Hospital was completed along with 
the Kitension of the Bai Yamunabai L. Nair Hospi- 
tal and additional bed accommodation so provided 
was 160 beds. 'The insecticide services started a 
few y^rs ago were erpanded and improved. The 
housing problem in the city received due consi- 
deration and nearly 1,150 tenemaits were con- 
structed at a cost of Rs. 31 lacs. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous single special 
activity that was undertaken by the Corporation 
was a great civic campaign meant to rouse the 
health and sanitary consciousness of the citizens. 
It was the Cleaner and Healthier Bombay Week in 
October 1950 with its special features ot a grand 
Public Health Exhibition and Demonstration of 
progress made by the august body on the health 
front. It was thus symbolic of the era of progress 
which bore the unmistakable impress of Shri Patil’s 
pcrscmalily. Not only did Shri Patil brir^ dignity 
to the high office of the Mayor but put Bombay’s 
Mayoralty on the international map. 

As has been truly observed by some veterans 
“from journalism to politics, from films to almost 
all the cultural activities of the nation, from the 
championship of the common man to the chief- 
dom of the State Congress, from the Mayoralty 
of Bombay to the Ministership in the Union Cabi- 
net — he has practicaliy covered all walks of life 
in Ljdia serving each interest sincerely and devo- 
tedly’’. 

Shri Patil has many shining facets — a politician, 
an orator, an orgam’ser, a writer, and a social 
worker. His genius is blossoming like flowers in 
spring. His intense humanism, striking dynamism, 
flaming patriotism, transcendent idealism, glowing 
optimism and placid internationalism go to make 
him one of the great and unique personalities of 
our times. Truly age cannot dim, nor custom 
obscure his infinite variety. 



JT/tc Qrcaksi tlrihuU 



I came to know Shti Patil intimately since 1945 only. About two 
years later, an interesting incident happened in Delhi where I was stay- 
ing as the guest of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. A lawyer of Bombay was 
bitterly complaining to Sardar Patel against Sri S. K. Patil. who was 
accused of all kinds of malpractices. By that time Shri Patil had already 
become the object of jealousy in many quarters. Although everybody 
was admitting his organisational ability, the complaint that his methods 
were wrong was vociferous. Sardar Patel listened to the advocacy of 
the Bombay lawyer and in his usual firm tone asked him if he was pre- 
pared to suspend his practice and take charge of the Congress organisa- 
tion in Bombay, and if he agreed to do so, Sardar Patel promised to ask 
Shri Patil to retire and hand over the Congress to that lawyer. Sardar 
Patel did not allow any rigmarole on the point. He insisted upon a straight 
answer. Of course the reply was in the negative. Then Sardar firmly 

said “When you cannot do the thing, you have no right to criticise a 

man who is doing something. I have full confidence in Patil and Bom- 
bay Congress is safe in his hands.” I think this is the greatest tribute 
which a political worker could aspire to earn after only a few years of 
work. 


—DR. H. K. MEHTAB 



07ic Qrcal ^arlncnhip 



As Chief of Staff of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Patil displayed his in* 
comparable organising talent and he succeeded in converting what was 
at best a Noah’s Atk of agitators in Bombay into a disciplined, well-knit 
party imbued with a sense of ruling power. It was during the uneasy' 
interregnum between the Gandhl-Irwin truce and Gandhiji’s return from 
the Second Round Table Conference that Patil cai\ght the eye of Sardar 
who was then Congress President. For the next nineteen years till Sar- 
dar's death in December 1950, Patil was the executive arm of the Iron 
Man with the bronze complexion. If the mind was Paid’s, the momcn* 
turn was Patil’s. The story of that great partnership may one day be told, 
as also how Patil was baulked of his liard'Carncd prize in 1947 by tho 
schemes and stratagems of meandering mediocrity. 





SHRI S. K. PATIL 

A LIFE OF 
DEDICATED SERVICE 

SHRt BHAWAVJI A. KHIMJI 


For those who have known Shri S. K. Patil 
intimately and worked with him closely it would 
be difficult to write on him. Particularly for me, 
who can claim to have enjoyed his confidence and 
friendship with certain amount of legitimacy and 
pride, it is doubly difficult. Shri Patil is a multitu- 
dinous personality. I have yet to find an aspect of 
our city’s cosmopolitan life or of our country's 
national life or of the modernity of our age, which 
Shri Patil has not touched or enriched. He is one 
man in our country to-day who defies description. 

Undoubtedly Shri Patil enjoys reputation for 
many things; powerful oratory, unique sense of 
realism, great cosmopolitan outlook, unexcelled 
organisation and administrative ability, outstanding 


gift of humour, perfect efficiency, steel determina- 
tion, unexampled capacity for winning friends, un- 
exceptional generous nature and above all abiding 
faith in democracy and inalienable rights of man. 
f admire all these great qualities of Shri Patil, but 
what I admire most in him is the warmest friend- 
ship he offers to everyone who is near and dear to 
him. It is an ancient saying that a friend is known 
in adversity. This applies ideally to Shri Patil. In 
adversity he stands by his friends like a rock. He 
pves them strength and self-confidence and they 
never lose hope. So long as Shri Patil is with them, 
disappointment can never touch them. 

I have known Shri Patil for well over thirty years. 
The more I have known him the more I have ad- 


Shri Bhawanji A. KhlmJI, Sbri Pali!, Shri Babubhai M. Chinai 



mired him. These years have been most eventful 
in our national life. Shri Patil has played an im- 
portant role in these events. But he has made no 
show of it. In this respect he has been unassuming. 

I have *kno\vn Shri Patil from the timp. he was 
drawn into the votex of national movement. I have 
shared prison life with him. For the last thirty 
years, I have accompanied him to the plenary ses- 
sion of the Indian National Oangress as well as to 
the meetings of the All-India Congress Committee. 
I have worked with him day and night whenever 
Congress Sessions ^\’e^e held in Bombay. In my 
associations with him all these years, ^ri Patil 
has stood out as one in whom one trust im- 
plicitly and rely upon the warmth of his friendship. 
Shri Patil is intensely human and that is his great 
asset 

I have seen Shri Patil rising to great heights under 
the inspiring leadership of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Gandhiji, of coarse, dominated his spirit and 
Sardar his mind. His inborn qualities were temper- 
ed and moulded to the exact standards and high 
values set by the Sardar. Shri Path’s loyalty to 
Sardar was supreme, he would never waver from 
it. After India became free Shri Patil ran the risk 
of losing opportunities of higher positions rather 
than weaken his loyalty to Sardar, I say tlus from 
my personal knowledge. 

When Shri Patil came to Bombay, after passing 
matriculation from his native district, his natural 
desire was to join a collie and carve out a career 
for himself. He entered St. Xavier’s CoII^ and 
was in fact a brilliant student. But at that time India 
was astir with a burning desire for freedom. Bom- 
bay was a nerve-centre of that stir. Mahatma Gan- 
dhi was planning to launch a sat>’agraha movement 
against British regime. During one of his whirl- 
wind tours of the country to mobilise the people 
for the struggle of freedom, Mahatma Gandhi came 
to Bombay and addressed a mammoth meeting. 
Young and old. men and women heard Mahatma’s 
message. Young Patil \vas one of the crowd. His 
imagination was fired by the Mahatma. He made 
up his mind to join the struggle without a thought 
for the morrow. In response to Mahatma’s call to 
students, he walked out of the college. Soon he 
found himself in' prison. That was the beginning 
of his political career. 

While j-oung Patil-was active in the freedom 
struggle, a significant event took place in his life. 


He was awarded a scholarship for obtaining a dip- 
loma in Journalism in England. As one who had 
given up collie at the call of the Mahatma, he 
could not just rush to England for obtaining the 
diploma. Shri Patil, therefore, sought the advice of 
Gandhiji whether he could take advantage of the 
scholarship. Gandhiji had no hesitation in giving 
permission to Shri I^til. 

Shri Patil was in England for six jears. He was 
a student of Professor Harold Laski in the London 
School of Economics. In those days he als o visited 
France and other European countries. 

When Shri Patil returned from England, he 
pla<«I his services and talents at the disposal of 
a leading nationalist daily of Bombay and served 
the cause of nationalist journalism in the country 
for a number of years. 

Prison-life came to him often enough. He used 
to be the first to be arrested and the last to be re- 
leased. But whenever he was out of prison he took 
keen interest b the Congress organisation, which 
spear-headed India’s struggle. He placed Bombay 
Congress on the map of the country. He mitiated 
new ideas and new slogans with the result, Bom- 
bay laid down pattern for Congress organisational 
work for the rest of the country. As the General 
Secretary and later as President of the B.P.C.C,, 
Shri Patil showed excellent organisational abilities. 
The credit for the unbterrupted success of the 
Congress b Greater Bombay, all these >’ear5, un- 
doubtedly goes to Shri Patil. 

Shri Patil came bto prombence when the Con- 
gress Session was held in Bombay b 1934. He put 
his heart and soul bto the work. In view of bitter 
Government hostility. Congress work b Bombay 
was by no means easy. Yet Shri Ritil shouldered 
the onerous responsibilities and by b‘s sheer drive 
and dynamism ensured the success of the Con- 
gress Session. Sbee then his rise has been steady. 

Shri Patil’s organisational abilities were parti- 
cularly tested when the AICC meetbg was held b 
Bombay on 7th August 1942. That was Wstoric 
session when Mahatma Gandhi launched the Quit- 
India Movement. Cfeaselessly for weeks Shri Patil 
planned to ensure the success of the session com- 
maisurate with its historic nature. It was known 
throughout the country that some momentous deci- 
sion would be taken, therefore, all roads led to 
Bombay.. There were rumours that the leaders 
would be arrested en block. This added poignancy 



and seriousness to the occasion. There were fran- 
tic enquiries from all quarters as to what was going 
to happen. Sardar Patel, from the Chaupatty sands 
had warned the British that a tremendous force 
would be released which would overwhelm the 
British. All tliis generated a mighty enthusiasm 
amongst the people to attend or witness the session. 

The work for AICC this time was particularly 
a most trying job. Shri Patil manned it with his 
typical dynamism. I am mentioning this fact be- 
cause Shri Patil found himself active in the midst 
of events, which turned the tide of India's history. 

Shri Patil rose to the occasion equally during 
the subsequent AICC meetings in Bombay. 

Seen against the background of the years of 
struggle against British Imperialism, the Salt Sat- 
yagraha, the Non-Cooperation Movement and the 
heroic events of the Quil-India Movement of 1942 
Shri Patil attains epic stature. I can still see 
Shri Patil striding through these events like a colos- 
sus inspiring and guiding tlie people not only of 
Bombay but the whole of Western India. Speaking 
of Bombay alone Shri Patil is the most outstand- 
ing symbol of the anti-imperialist traditions of our 
great city. 

I have already referred to Shri Patil as an ex- 
cellent oiganUer. In tlus capacity, he has brought 
an onferly and disciplined mind, inexhaustible 
energy and consummate skill to bear upon his work. 
Because of this outstanding quality, lime and again 
he has been called upon to shoulder immense tasks 
of national importance. We find him in the thick 
of the first elections after the formation of the uni- 
lingual State of Andhra. That election was a dea- 
sive test whether India would remain a democracy 
or go the totalitarian way. Had Congress lost 
that election, a strategic State in the heart of India 
would have fallen in the hands of a party which 
had no allegiance to democracy or any sense of 
patriotism. The communists in Andhra presented 
a most formidable front and they were hopmg to 
come to power through the ballot-box. Besides they 
had at their disposal experience of a century of 
communist strategy and tactics successfully tested 
and tried in various countries. They had, further, 
much greater resources than the Ckingress Party. 
In such a nearly hopeless situation, the Congress 
High Command pul Shri Patil in charge of 'the 
Congress election campaign in Andhra. Although 



Gandhiji dominated Shri Putil's spirit and Sardar his mind 


it was a most difficult assignment, Shri Patil went 
ahead with the election campiign with character- 
istic determination and zeal inspiring every mem- 
ber of the Congress with new self-confidence and 
vigour. Just wit^ two weeks the election prospects 
•were altered. When the election results were an- 
nounced the communists were routed. 

And then in Kerala. The communists there, 
thrown out of power by popular agitation, were 
desperately determined to foist their regime upon 




the people. It was the second most critical moment 
in the history of free India, There again we find 
Shri Patil throwing himself into the campaign, ad* 
dr«sing hundreds of meetings, infusing new blood 
into the weary hearts of Congress workers, inspir* 
ing them and steeling their determination. Here 
too, Shri Patil was instrumental in defeating the 
communists at the polls. 

The history of the democratic progress in our 
country can never overlook these two great achie* 
vcments of Shri PaUl’s political career. 

I have watched Shri Palil as Bombay's Mayor 
for three consecutive terms; I have watched him as 
a member of Bombay Legislative Assembly, then 
as that of Constituent Assembly and of Pariiament. 

I have watched him as the Union Minister in 
charge of various portfolios. In fact, he handled 
^e most difficult portfolios — especially that of 
food. One unique quality of Shri Patil as a parlia- 
mentarian is that with all his oratory he never plays 
to the gallery. He would never play upon paro- 
chial sentiments of the people. He would speak 
out the truth, however, unpalatable it might be. He 
always thinks in terras of the nation and national 
interests and never in terms of a particular State 
or regional interests. He is even prepared to rfek 
unpopularity or oblivion for the sake of his broad 
national views. It is for this reason that Shri Patil 
fits in every section of the Indian society. In feet, 
he has also attained a measure of popularity 
abroad. • 

Shri Patil’s love for Bombay has become legen- 
dary. His intense interest in beautifying and 


maintaining the cosmopolitan character of Bombay 
is perennial. As a member of Municipal Corpora- 
tion for a number of years and as Mayor his 
main concern was to place Bombay on the map of 
the world as an outstanding city of the East. Al- 
though he came from village he was so completely 
indentified with the city life that Shri Patil’s name 
became synonimous with the reputation of Bom- 
bay. No other person is so distinguished for his 
love for Bombay as Shri Patil. 

With the adopU’on of socialism as Congress 
idea], Shri Patil is pledged to usher in socialist 
pattern of society. But Shri Patil is not a dogmatic 
socialist. His is a pragmatic approach to countiy’s 
political and economic problems. He believes that 
theory must adjust itself to the needs of the times. 
Dogmatism only leads to intolerance and suppres- 
sion of Ireedom. Sbri Patil, therefore, values indivi- 
dual initiative of an entrepreneur in the economic 
planning. To him, as to Jafferson and Gandhiji that 
government is the best whidi governs the least. 

The fact that Shri Patil is completing 65 years 
of his life is a matter of joy for all of us. We un- 
doubtedly celebrate it For dl these years Shri Patil 
has given the best and fin«t in him to the nation. 
His life is a rich endowment to us in every respect 
The Vedic seers prayed that a man of action 
might live for hundred years. They said; Ever per- 
forming action here one may wish to live hundred 
years. Shri Patil’s life is full of action, for others, 
for everybody. Let the prayer of the Vedic seers be 
fulfilled in his case. 



PATIL 

-A 

CHAMPION 

OF 

INDIANS ABROAD 

Shrl Babubliai M. Chinai 

THE history of Indians abroad can be divided 
into three broad epochs. The earlier phase 
refers to the crossing of the Seven Seas by Indians 
from times immemorial. Apart from the trade and 
such other relations this epoch was characterised 
by the spread of Indian culture, religion and lite- 
rature into the Eastern regions of Malaya and the 
Far East The spread of Buddhism was the most 
remarkable movement which introduced the great- 
est spiritual and cultural expansion ever known in 
human history. It was one of the greatest creative 
forces in all human history. The second phase be- 
gins with modem emigration which resulted from 
the great demand for labour in colonial countries 
for the plantations of the British and other foreign 
powers. With the abolition of slavery in 1834, the 
sugar plantations which were hitherto run by slave 
labour were in need of steady and reliable agri- 
cultural labour. After a great deal of hesitation and 
bargaining, the Indian indenture system was allow- 
ed, and as a result, there took place emigration of 
vast numbers of workers to foreign countries often 
under humiliating conditions which are well- 
known. This labour went to South Africa, Fiji. 
Trinidad, British Guiana, Mauritius, Ceylon and 
Malaya. Nearly one million Indians emigrated in 
the last century into the Island of Ceylon. Malaya 
accounted for nearly eight lakhs, South Africa 
two and a half lakhs and the rest were spread out 
in the different parts of the world. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi who started his cam- 
paign against indentured labour and in this cru- 
sade against the inhuman treatment meted out to 
Indians, he recdved great support and encourage- 
ment from Mr. Polak and Mr. Gopalaknshna 
Gokhale. Mr. Gokhale characterised the system as 


“a monstrous system iniquitous in itself, based on 
fraud and maintained by force, a system wholly 
opposed to modem sentiments of justice and 
humanity, and a great blot to the civilisation of any 
country (hat (olerales it.” 

Amongst those distinguished persons who were 
associated with the movement for ameliorating the 
conditions of the Indians abroad may be mention- 
ed the late Mr. C. F. Andrews, Mr. W. Pearson, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. K. Natarajan, 
Mr. J. B. Petit, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta, Sir FazaJbhoy Currimbhoy, Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, Sir Manmohandas Ramji 
and a host of other distinguished Indians. 

It was a relentless campaign trying to establish 
the rights of Indians to equality against White 
supremacy, racial hatred, segregation and creating 
gheiio conditions in every sphere, social, political 
and economic. 

Indians who went abroad were no exploiters, but 
had held like pioneers in developing the trade and 
industry in whichever region they inhabited. The 
major exploiters, if any, were the Imperial powers 
who in their supreme arrogance created problems 
of colour bar and segregation. Even the arch Im- 
perialist like the late Sir Winston Churchill paid 
an eloquent tribute to the role played by the Indians 
in his book ‘‘My African Journey”. “It is the 
Indian trader who, penetrating and mflintflinlnfr 
himself in all sorts of places to which no white 
man would go or in which no white man could earn 
a living, has more than any one else developed the 
early beginnings of trade and opened up the first 
slender means of communication. It was by Indian 
labour that the one vital railway on which every- 
thing else depends was constructed. It is the Indian 
banker who supplies perhaps the larger part of 
the capital yet available for business and enterpri- 
ses. and to V/hom the white settlers have not hesi- 
tated to resort for financial aid. The Indian was 
here long before the first British Office. He may 
point to as many generations of useful industry on 
the coast and inland as the white settlers, especially 
the most recently arrived contingents from South 
Africa can count years of residence. Is it possible 
for any Government with a scrap of respect for 
honwt dealing between, man and man, to embark 
on a policy of deliberately squeezing out that native 
of India from regions in which he has established 
himself under every security of public faith?” 
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Inspired by a lofty sense of idealism and with a 
keen sense of appreciation of the problems and 
difficulties of nearly five million Indians settled 
abroad in over 40 countries, Shri Patil carried for- 
ward the work initiated by distinguished predeces- 
sors headed by Gandhiji, Gokhale, Andrews. Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, and Sir Purshottamdas Tha- 
kurdas; with his statesmanlike understanding of the 
rapidly changing scene in Asia and Africa and the 
vast changes taking place in these great continents, 
Shri Patil reorientated his approach in a construct- 
ive manner in keeping with the dignity and status 
of a free and independent India. He was keenly 
conscious of the fact that in dealing with problems 
of Indians abroad, the revolution of rising «tpec- 
tations in the countries of Asia and Africa must 
be kept in view. In fact, the attainment of Indian 
independence was a source of constant inspiration 
to these countries and It was, therefore, but pro- 
per that Indians should share the aspirations of 
these countries to come into their own. At the same 
time, the essoitial problem is to see that those 
Indians who have acquired citizenship rights of the 
countries in which they have settled down have 
the same equality in respect of political and eco- 
nomic advancement of these countries. The Indians 
in turn should think themselves as part and parcel 
of these countries and conduct themselves in such 
a way that in the reconstruction of these countries 
they have an equal stake and responsibility. 

Shri Patil, alive to the rapidly changing condi-- 
tions, immediately thought of filling in the void 
created by the winding up of the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association which, till then, looked 
after the social, economic and political interests of 
Indians abroad. A band of public workers at Nai- 
robi and Mombasa were already thinking in terms 
of setting up an organisation which could render 
assistance to Indians from overseas countries during 
their sojourn in India particularly in the important 
ports of India such as Bombay, Madras and Cal- 
cutta and also could further serve as a cultural 
centre and information bureau for them. Shri A. B. 


Patel, Chairman of the Mombasa Committee, 
visited Bombay in 1950 and mooted the idea of 
having a building for the proposed Brihad Bhara- 
tiya Samaj at Bombay. Eridently, Shri Patil was 
approached for assuming the Presidentship of the 
Samaj, Under the dynamic and inspiring leader- 
ship of Shri Patil, the Samaj undertook the work 
of accommodation for passengers travelling to and 
from India and provision was made at the Con- 
gress House by reserving six flats in their new 
building, Shri Patil outlined his dream of putting 
up a special building for the Brihad Bharatiya 
Samaj which would house a Library, a Research 
Institute for study of the history, development and 
pre^nt conditions of Indian settlers abroad, a 
Public Hall, a Hostel for Indian students coming 
from abroad. With his characteristic zeal, Shri Patil 
Jed a delegation and visited Adra. Eritrea, Ethio- 
pia, Asmara, Adis Ababa, Sudan, Kenya, Uganda, 
Dar-Es-SaJaam, Mauritius and other countries. His 
idea was to organise collection of funds for the 
Brihad Bharatiya Samaj. The delegation was an 
unqualified success and received cooperation from 
all quarters. 

Shri PatiJ, being essentially a realist, has given 
concrete shape to bis dream and has succeeded in 
putting up a huge magnificent building at a cost of 
more than Rs. 30 lakhs in the Nanji Kalidas Mehta 
International House of the Samaj which was in- 
augurated by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, President of 
India. The building today houses institutions such as 
Purshottamdas Tbakurdas Research Cfentre, Bhu- 
labhai Desai Auditorium, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
International Hostel, Muljibhai Madhavani Li- 
brary and New India Transit Ounp which repre- 
sent the consummation of the aspirations of 
lodians abroad. Shri Brihad Bharatiya Samaj. a 
living contribution of Shri Patil, now endeavours 
to provide all facilities for Indians abroad and 
contribute effectively in protecting their interests. 
Let us hope that Shri Patil, inspite of his multi- 
farious activities in the national plane and greater 
responsibility which he is likely to be called upon 
to shoulder, will be able to guide the destinies of 
this institution in the years that lie ahead. 



A LEADER WITH A KEEN SENSE OF REALITIES 

Dr. K. M. Muashi 


I MET Shri S. K. Patil for the first time early in 
1930 when I joined the Congress to participate m 
the Salt Sat>’agniha. He was one of the two Secre- 
taries of the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee, 
the other one being Ganapatishankar. 

I was arrested the day after my joining the Con- 
gress. Patil and Ganapatishankar were arrested the 
next day. So we came to be housed in the same 
yard in the Arthur Road Jail. PatiPs high spirit 
relieved our gloomiest hour. 

^Vhen the period of incarceration was over, he 
assumed his duties as the Secretary of the B.P.C.C., 
in the work of which I was associated with him. 

It was a privilege to have seen how Shri Patil 
built up the strength and influence of the B.P.CC. 
year after year, till it became a power and he 
became the unchallenged leader of the Congress in 
the city of Bombay. 


Shri Patil became an all-India leader of the Con- 
gress by sheer hard work, tactful handling of men 
and a flexibility of outlook, which are rare in 
politicians. 

He is among the very few leaders of the Congress 
who have a keen sense of realities. 

I have watched with admiration his superb powers 
of organization, particularly in hotly-contested 
elections. He is perhaps the ablest political orga- 
nizer in India. Naturally such phenomenal suc- 
cess evoked jealousy, but he invariably met it with 
a cheerful smile. 

In spite of successes and setbacks, he is ever 
ready to help anyone who approaches him in the 
best way he could. 

He is comparatively a young man and many more 
aebievouents are awaiting him. He has ample 
reserves of power, and I am sure be will give many 
more years of useful service to the country. 



A Star Shining in its Own Lustre 

Shri M. S. Aney. M.P. 


I am glad to know that friends in Bombay have 
decided to celebrate the 65th birthday of Shri S. K. 
PatU, Union Minister for Railways, this year in a 
befitting manner and present him vnlh a souvenir 
containing appreciation of Shri Patil by eminent 
persons in the country. I thank you sincerely for 
having asked me to send my message also for in- 
corporation in that volume. 

I regard Mr. S. K. Patil as a nationalist Maha- 
rashtrian typyfying the progressive spirit of young 
India of the 20th century. His meteoric rise in the 
public life of Bombay is itself a proof, if any proof 
is needed at all, of the many sterling quaUties of 
head and heart on the stren^ of which he could 
carve his way to a place of eminence in that city 
of cosmopolitan nature where narrow lines of re- 
gionalism, linguism, casteism, raciaJism, parochial- 
ism lose their distinct tints and features and merge 
in what may be called the catholic spirit of natio- 
nalism embracing the whole of Bharat from Kash- 
mir to Kanyakumari and from Dwarka to Puri in 
its hold. But this nationalism even has in it the 


potentiality of gradually broadening into an ideal 
world federation seeking for the establishment of 
world peace on a stable footing with universal 
brotherhood to support it. 

Sri S. K. Patil is intensely practical and patrio- 
tic, with a capacity for accommodation to bring 
about peace and understanding between rival 
groups fighting for positions and biting each other. 
His presence in the Union Cabinet is somelhins 
like a lower of strength that can support structure 
of politics trying to keep it steadily marching to- 
wards the goal. Righteousness of the cause to serve, 
dispensation of pure and unalloyed justice to all 
irrespective of caste, creed, colour and country is 
his motto so far as I have been able to see and 
understand him. I wish this new star shining in its 
own lustre in the West of India longest period of 
life vouchsafed to man by the Almighty in whose 
will and wish the universe lives, moves and has 
its being. 

With three cheers to Patil and Jai Hind, I con- 
clude this humble tribute of mine to my friend. 


A 

HOMAGE 

TO 

Hon. Shri S. K. PATIL 

Shri S. R. Bnisc 

We are extremely happy to get by God’s grace 
this pleasant opportunity to convey our warm and 
aflccUonatc felicitations to our beloved fnend 
Hon. Shri S. K. Patil. one of the greatest persona- 
lities in modem India. He has completed his 65 
years full of very successful and glorious achieve- 


ments, and has a fine record of service of our 
motherland. His sparkling face does not show any 
signs of age or fatigue. He continues to work dili- 
gently and efficiently as a great Captain of the 
Army of Khuda’s Khidmatgars. 

He possesses many sterling virtues of greatness 
such as clarity of thinking, alertness in taking 
good decisions, and determination (o execute 
them successfully and valiantly. His organising 
capacity is marvellous and outstanding. Ho pos- 
sesses a very broad, deep and intelligent vision. 
His love and reverence for all good and noble 
values of life have deepened and strengthened his 
faith. 

Modem India needs the services of workers of 
the robust faith, and steadfastness of Hon. Shri 
Patil and on this pleasant occasion let us all pray 
to God that he b«tows his blessings liberally on 
this great son of India and inspire him to con- 
tinue his glorious services to the Nation and all 
people for a very very long time to come. 



SHRI PAUL : SOME REMINISCENCES 


1924 — met S. K. Patil in June 1924 in Paris, 
for the first lime. He was on bis way back to India 
from England. He had completed a Diploma 
Course in Journalism in London on a Topiwalla 
scholarship. I was the next recipient, for studies 
in Natural Sciences in Paris, Allhougli I did not 
know Mr. Patil personally, I wrote to him at London 
about the difficulty I was experiencing in getting 
the scholarship amount. I wondered if he could 
break his jbumey in Paris and allow me to meet 
him. I was staying at Gentilly, some 8 to 10 miles 
from Paris. My letter waited for a reply. 

^Vhat was my surprise when, one fine morning. 
I saw a gentleman knocking at my door and an- 
nouncing himself as S. K. Patil ! 

Mr. Patih even at the age of 24, was an extremely 
good listener. He was practical in his approach 
and I was aware that he listened to me closely in 
order to help me the better. SVhat really amazed 
me was hb modesty in spite of his political stand- 
ing, at that young age. We spoke more about 
India than about either of us or of our doings. 
He wanted to be an active journalist on his return 
to India and would associate himself with an 
English daily in Bombay. He was keenly interest- 
ed in Politics and was under the complete influence 
of Gandhiji, It seemed to me that his main pur- 
pose in going to London was to acquire foreign 
training for his career as a nationalist journalist, 
a career he bad chosen for himself. He left the 
firm impression on me that he was a man of word 
and would do exactly what he said and, perhaps, 
more. 

I told him that I had heard about him; that my 
brother was a pupil in the national high school 
wluch he had started in Malwan in the year 1922. 
Coming, as we both did, from the same part of the 
country, we talked of common friends and com- 
mon places. Mr. Patil gave me the impression that 
the scene of his activities would be Bombay, and 
that he chose the city of Bombay for starting his 
public life. This was in 1924. 

1930 — I met him again in 1930. By now, he 
was an established journalist in Bombay working 
for the ‘Bombay Chronicle’. He was, besides. 
General Secretary of the B.P.CC. 

‘Berliner Tageblatt’, a widely read German daily 


* Shri a. G. Tendulkar 

published in Berlin, had sent me to India as their 
spcdal correspondent, to cover the Freedom move- 
ment. The relations between Sardar Vallabhbhai 
and Mr. Patil were extremely cordial and close. 
Mr. Patil was then at the foothill of his fantastic 
career. None of us could imagine that he would/ 
achieve so much over the past 35 years, 

I remember meeting Sardar Vallabhbhai and 
Mr. Patil together in 1930. It was at the Central 
Railway station in Bombay. It was a rainy day. 
The evening was cloudy and dark. Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai was seated in the compartment and we were 
standing outside on the platform talking to him 
through the window. Mr, Patil was engaged in 
serious conversation when I interrupted them. 1 
had to get an instant and exclusive interview from 
Sardar Vallabhbhai for my German dafiy. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai was willing to oblige me but there was 
no time as the train was about to start. Mr. Patti 
also had a few urgent things to discuss with Sardar. 

I felt them together; but when the train began to 
move, I jumped in Sardar’s compartment and fol- 
lowed him all the way to Ahmedabad. I could see 
both amazement and approbation in the face of 
Mr. Patil standing at the railway platfrom, at my 
quick decision to take the only right step at the 
right lime. Since then, I have been able to lean 
completely on Mr, Patil. 

Mr, K. M. Munshi. the Pfc s idcnt c H? P.C.G . had 
to depend upon Mr. Patil for organizational work 
of the Congress. Mr. Munshi had great imagina- 
tion and did not much worry about who did the 
work and who got the credit for it. Mr. Patil knew 
as much. I recognised, for the first time, that 
Mr. Patil was a man of purpose and could correctly 
assess people, their claims and their contribution. 
Tliis knowledge was his strength. 

1941 — After spending a year and a haU in Hin- 
dalga Jail as a detenu. I was transferred at my re- 
quest to the Nasik Central Jail. With six months 
soKtaiy and one year of restricted company, I bad 
no idea of what Nasik Jail had in store for me. I 
arrived at Nasik Jail gates early one afternoon and 
to my surprise, the first man to receive me was 
S. K. Patil! He was in charge of the canteen and 
although the other detenus had their meals at 
midday, he had kept some food for me. He kept 



me company during the meal and afterwards show- 
ed me around the place. He introduced me to his 
close friend. Mr. Bhawanji A. Khimji. and in a 
very short while, I knew the rest of them. 

The political elite of Bombay Province were as- 
sembled in that jail. We had IMnkartao Desai. 
Kanaiyalal Desai, R. S, Nimlekar, Joachim Alva. 
Wandrekar, Silam, P. K. Sawant in the Congress 
yard. In the adjoining yard was the CammunUt 
party, among them, Sardesai, Chari and Godiwalla, 
Parulekar. These formed a group by themselves 
and hardly maintained any contact with the Con- 
gress yard. All of them, however, acc^ted Mr. 
Patil as their foreman in dealing with the jail autho- 
rities. 

Mr. Patil, who had charge of the canteen, was the 
natural leader of the Congress group and presided 
over prayers each evening. He was the most punc- 
tual to attend and, apparently, the most devoted. 
He would often lead in recidng prayers in fluent 
Sanskrit: his diction was perfect. But when all 
were meditating, eyes closed, including Mr. Patil, 
I could not resist the feeling, on occasion, that 
Mr. Patil was observing everyone from behind 
closed eyes! 

1942 — The next time I met him was in 1942 in 
Yervada jail. He came in sequel of the ‘Quit India’ 
movement and I was tnmsferred from Nasik to 
Yervada. Many members of the Bombay Govcra- 
ment were accommodated in what was known as 
the 'Gandhi Yard’. It was here that Gandhiji 
fasted in the cause of Harijans and entered into an 
historic pact with Dr. Amb^kar. The back rooms 
were occupied by the late B. G. Kher, Morarji 
Desai, Bhawanji A. Khimji, M. Y. Nurie, S. K. Silam 
and S. K. Patil. The front rooms were given lo 
Purshottamdas Tricumdas, Asoka Mehta. Kesbav 
Gore, Abid Ali, N. V. Gadgil and myself. The 
last room was occupied by Saif Azad from Persia 
who led the most hospitable Coffee Qub of which 
Mr. Patil was the most regular member and, I 
guess, its treasurer. 

Temperamentally. Mr. Patil was the exact oppo- 
site of the late B. G. Kher. Morarji Desai had his 
own circle of visitors with whom he discussed so'C- 
ral topics. Mr. Nuric was conccnicd about his 
health and it was Mr. Bhawanji A. Khimji who was 
the link of the >ard. His interviews ware the de- 
light of the kitchen! He was evcr>body’s frictrf 
and his poUteness and tact ware stronger than his 
personal likes and dislikes, which nobody could 


guess. The kitchen \vas very ably managed by 
the late B. G. Kher, and Morarji Desai was in 
charge of the milk. S. K. Patil kept the most in- 
teresting library and his visitors from Bombay used 
to bring him all sorts of books, mostly fiction and 
crime stories. He received, on an average, about 
25 books at every interview which was once a 
fortnight. These books, along with standard 
classics circulated by the late Meher Ali, formed 
the nucleus of the library for the whole yard. Mr. 
Patil, as in Nasik jail, was a regular visitor at 
prayer time and was not to be outdone by any- 
one else in piety and devotion which impress^ 
everyone of us excepting, perhaps, Morarji DesaL 
We used to spend our late afternoon playing 
bridge, in Mr. Khimji’s room. Besides Mr. Khim- 
ji, the other three players were Morarji Desai, S. 
K. Patil and myself, the least skilled of the play- 
ers. Often I was a partner of S. K. Patil and I 
knew that Mr. PatU had more use for ray begin- 
ner’s luck than for my skill at cards. I was quite 
content with that. With me as a partner, he made 
strong bids and on occasions when my cards did 
not come up to his expectations, he would be dis- 
appointed. On such ocasions, Morarji Desai would 
always stand up for me. 

Mr. Patil often desired a change from the mild 
Gujarati food served to us. day in and day out 
His family in Bombay used to send him various 
types of spices to mix with the food. Ooo^ every 
Sunday, I would cook for both of us with these 
spices. It was surely great food and Mr. Patil 
used lo enjoy it very much. My liberal use of 
spices and masalas covered, I suppose, all tJie de- 
fects of my amateur cooking I 
1945 — Mr. Patil %vas released in 1943 and I was 
released In July 1945. Die news of my release 
was in all the papers as my release, after a long 
detention of five and a half years, was due to the 
intervention of Gandhiji with Lord WavcII. the 
then Viceroy of India. Soon after, I received a 
lelcgram to proceed to Sevagram. I would have 
lo go via Bombay. As I had no accommodation 
in Bombay, I wrote to Mr. Patil, Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai and Mr. Joachim Alva informing them of the 
date of my arrival in Bombay. 

Dis was in August 1945. I had just enough 
money to travel inter-ebss. On arrival at Vicloru 
Terminus, I got down at tlie tail end of the train. 

1 also took my time in getting off. After a few 
minutes, I saw Joachim Ah’a at the other end of 




‘THY 

MODESTY 
IS A 

CANDLE 

TO 

THY MERIT’ 


Shrl S. K. PAXIL 
helps Prime 
Miontcr NcJiru 
in laVing ofT 
Ills shoes ! 


the station, in a large crowd, and he seemed all 
excited at the sight of me. Hie crowd turned 
back and S. K. Patil, with garlands, Dahyabhai 
Patel and Bhawanji A. Khimji proceeded towards 
me to give me a hero’s welcome! They said they 
had looked for me for quite some time in all the 
upper class compartments and did not, for a mo* 
raent, imagine that I would travel in an inter-class 
compartment and that too, at the tail end of the 
train! Mr. Patil immediately offered to put me 
up at his place at Heera House at Sandhurst Road. 
He had no room to spare and asked if I would be 
content with a bed in the verandah. I welcomed 
the suggestion and stayed with Mr. Patil for three 
months, instead of three weeks ! 

Those were days of close contact between us. 
We would talk together at lunch, at tea breaks, and 
I could see that his concept of the various econo- 
mic theories expounded by Gandhiji were under- 
going a fast revision. He had socialist objectives 
alright, but he did not believe that these could 
be achieved by socialist methods. He was critical 
of socialist jaigon and often remarked that their 
slogans were not only meaningless but elegant 
phrase-mongering. His appreciation of the im- 
mensity of Indian problem mellowed him more 
than I could imagine possible. 

1960 — ^After Independence, I again came in close 


contact with Mr. Patil in 1960. I was promoting 
an aluminium project which largely depended on 
American aid. I was aware that ^nerican indus- 
trialists and Mr. Patil spoke the same language, 
and I felt that Mr. Patil's recommendation would 
be of immense help. Mr. Patil introduced me to 
Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, the then American Ambas- 
sador to India, and to other American V.l.Ps. 
American help for my project was forthcoming in 
the most useful manner. It was, therefore, a great 
disappointment to Mr. Patil that for avoidable 
reasons, the great project fell through. 

Although Mr. Patil did not often visit his home- 
town of Malwan in Ratna^ district, I remember 
one occasion when he did visit Vengurla, in Decem- 
ber 1960, to address a Conference called by the 
Konfcan- Vikas Mandal. His speech was masterly 
and prophetic. He said that the country had to be 
grateful to Pandit Nehru for many things, but 
these things did not allow the country to grow. 
He Slid that Pandit Nehru was like a banyan tree 
which does not allow other trees to grow under 
ite shadow. It would, therefore, be a long time 
before India creates proper leadership; he had 
hopes. He expressed his firm conviction that after 
a period, long or short, the search would be over 
and the country would find itself. 



OUR DISTINGUISHED 
PARLIAMENTARIAN 


Shri Hukam Singh 
Speaker, Lok Sabha 


I have learnt that Shri S. K. Patil will be 65 on 
the 14th August, 1965. He is one of our eminent 
leaders. Behind his prominence today lie (hose 
years of unflinching service in the cause of coun* 
try’s freedom, when he never hesitated to undergo 
any amount of privation or sacrifice. It is in the 
fitness of things that friends and admirers should 
arrange to honour him on the occasion. 

Shri S. K. Patil is a versatile personality. His 
interests are varied and many. He is associated 
with many a social, educational and cultural insti- 
tution. I>espite his preoccupations as a politician, 
he is able to find time for these activities. It shows 
his abiding interest in diverse fields of human 
activity. 

From amongst his many good qualities, two 
stand out prominently. He is renowned for his 
organisational skill and ability. It has almost be- 
come proverbial that when he sets his mind on 
some goal, he achieves it. The second quality 
is that he is a man of his conviction. He never 
hesitates to give vent to his views and feel- 
ings if he feels convinced. 


I have known Shri Patil for some years now, I 
have come to know him closely after he became a 
Member of Parliament and later a Minister in the 
Central Cabinet. As a member, he has the singular 
ability of disarming his critics and opponents by 
marshalling facts, and by his persuasive eloquence 
which has made him one of our most distinguished 
parh’amentarians. Hearing him speak is a treat 
One is convinced of the sincerity behind his utter- 
ances. As a Minister, I have always found him 
ready to give the fullest information to the House. 
He is willing to have full discussion on the sub- 
jects under his charge. I have never found him 
to get ruflled or lose his temper in the House. He 
is always cool and composed. He meets his critics 
with convincing arguments. To the Chair, Mr. Patil 
shows proper respect. He is a great help in uphold- 
ing the dignity of the Chair and the traditions of 
j»rjiamentary institutions. 

Let me join you in wishing him many happy 
returns of the day. May God spare him for many 
years to come in the service of our mother-land. 


SHRI PATIL-A 

Shri S. K. Patil’s role, as a leader of the 
front rank in the national liberation move- 
ment is unforgettable. It ivas lus iuitiative 
and drive, oigararing sluD, realistic approach 
and farnsightedness that made the Confess 
in the great city of Bombay, a strong, 
well-disdplined and well-knit body. And it 
was these qualities that made India’s BIsmarc, 
—the late Sarlar VaHabhbhai Paiel, to phee 
his high confidence in him. As a party orga- 
niser and as a great national leader, he is 
one who is held in great esteem by the people 


PERSONALITY 

who have great confidence in his leadership, 
more so In the time of dire need. 

Shri PatiJ’s association with and contri- 
bution to the spheres of art, lif^ture imd 
culture are also noteworthy. ITus gives his 
personality a touch of individuality. 

It is a matter of joy that the 65lh birthday 
of such a great leader is celebrated in a be- 
fitting manner and a souvenir which would 
serve as an Inspiration to the mases is also 
released to commemorate this happy occa- 
sion- May God bless him with a long and 
healthy life to lead our country, to her goal. 


RAIAIIATA MAHARANI WAYA RAIE SCINDIA, M.P. 



As the architect of electoral victory for the Con- 
gress, S. K. Patil is non-pareil. But this is not 
because he rubs any Aladin’s lamp and invokes 
the aid of some genie. He can present the Con- 
gress ideology as few other leaders can; he may 
be called a symbol of the Congress alike in the 
years of the freedom struggle as well as the period 
of consolidation. 

He has been an active member of the Congress 
for over forty-five years. It was while he was a 
student of the College that Ke joined the Non- 
Co-operation movement Since then, his loyalty to 
the organisation has been unflinching; it has not 
waxed and waned with the seasons. 

During the civil disobedience campaigns that 
rocked the country during the thirties, he display- 
ed organising abilities of a rare order; every house 
in Bombay was converted to a Congress House. 
And he cau^t the eye of Sardar Vallabhbbai 
Patel whose chief lieutenant he became. It was a 
unique partnership which succeeded in making 
Bombay the political barometer of India; and the 
quip went round that when Bombay sneezed, the 
rest of India caught cold. For almost a quarter of 
a century, Patil guided the destinies of the Bombay 
Pradesh Congress Committee first as General 
Secretary and later as President. 

There are many points of similarity between 
Sardar and Patil. Like the guru, the disciple is also 
noted for his strength and organising skill. In that 
striking personality, vivid, masterful, resolute, 
there are no blurred or nebulous outlines, there 
are no relaxed fibres and there are no pauses of 
lethargy or fear. 

l^til possesses to an amazing degree the twin 


requisites of real leadership — the capacity to dele- 
gate authority and loyalty to colleagues. He selects 
his lieutenants with care. But once the choice is 
made, he stands by them through thick and thin. 
He is generous in his praise; and adominilions are 
gently administered. Patil has the uncanny knack 
of getting the best out of his co-workers. 

When Patil takes charge of an election, it is as 
though a general is preparing for a military cam- 
paign. An election for Patil b^jns much before 
the polling day. In fact, he sets about it even when 
the electoral rolls are being prepared. A machi- 
nery is set in motion to see that every qualified 
person is included in the rolls. And when the voters’ 
lists are published, they are minutely analysed. 
Each constituency is divided into several units, each 
in charge of a group of trusted workers. 

Peshbandhu Outtaranjan Das, Sundaiesa Sat- 
yamurty, Vallabhbbai Patel and Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose won victories for the Gmgress nomi- 
nees against overwhelming odds; and Patil is in 
that authentic tradition. 

Never for a moment does Patil consider himself 
to be the repository of all wisdom. His conferences 
with co-workers are full-dress debates in the course 
of which every question is thrashed out fully. He 
is never averse to new ideas or to new techniques. 
The Communists in Andhra Pradesh learnt it to 
their cost b 1955 when Patil organised a landslide 
victory for the Congress durbg the mid-term elec- 
tion. In the first general election, the Bombay Con- 
gress led by Patil won all the four seats to the Lok 
trouDcbg such veterans like Dr. B. R. Am- 
bedkar, Jamnadas Mehta, S. A. Dange, and Ashoka 
Mehta. 


It is at election time that Patil’s matchless ora- 
torical gifts come into full play. He does not con- 
sider words as fragrant flowers to be woven into 
delicate garlands. Rather he views them as heavy 
calibre weapons to be used in the fight. He wields 
alike the sledge-hammer stroke of invective and 
the rapier-thrust of raillery. And his mordant sar- 
casm can be extremely biting; with an intonation 
he can ignite passion in a crowd. 

Patil asks for no quarter and gives none during 
election time. He fights to win and invariably his 
efforts are crowned with success whether in Bom- 
bay or Kerala. Andhra Pradesh or Uttar Pradesh. 
But once the fight is over, the animosities arc for- 
gotten. Rancour is not in liis heart, pettiness is not 
in his mind. 

It was inevitable that, like Sardar, Patil too 
should have taken to dvic work. It was under his 
matchless leadership that the Congress was able 
to capture the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
Whoever might have occupied the Mayoral chair, 
Patil was the real power behind the throne. He was 
elected Mayor thrice in succession recalling the 
feats of Pherozeshah Mehta and Chittaranjan Das. 
It was during his tenure of office that (he limits 
of the Corporation were extended to Greater 
Bombay. 

It was expected that the services of such a great 
organiser and administrator would have been uti- 
lised to strengthen the Government of free India. 
But Patil had to wait ten long years after the ad- 
vent of freedom to get ministerial responsibility. 
In 1957, he joined the Central Cabinet as Minister 
for Irrigation and Power. A year later, he became 
Minister for Transport. And when Ajit Prasad 
Jain resigned in August 1959, Patil was entrusted 
with the portfolio of Food and Agriculture. Uio 
Food Ministry has been the grave of many repu- 
tations and the only minister to escape much cri- 
ticism was Rafi Ahmed Kidwai who attempted the 


Peter Cheyney technique in solving the food pro- 
blem. It is to the credit of Path that there was no 
food crisis in the country throughout the period he 
held that portfolio. 

As an administrator, he infused his dynan^m 
into the various ministries over which he presided. 
It is to his credit that he never discouraged the ini- 
tiative of the services. His relations with officials 
have always beoi cordial and he has never been 
on the lookout for scapegoats. In this as in many 
other respects, he has followed the wise and saga- 
cious policy of Sardar Patel. He is no slave to any 
theory; his approach to every problem has been 
pragmatic. He does not flounder in ideological 
clouds; he has his feet firmly planted on realities. 

Patil has been accused by many carping critics 
of clinging to office; but he was the first to resign 
his hi^ office when the Kamaraj Plan was to be 
implemented. It speaks much for his indispensabi- 
lity that Prime Minister Shastri should have in- 
cluded him in the Cabinet 
Ever interested in the conditions of Indians in 
Africa, it was on Patil’s initiative that Shri Bribad 
Bharatiya Samaj was established to foster closer 
relations with the motherland. He has been the 
President of the Samaj since its inception. He 
toured Africa and the Middle East several times 
in connection with the work of the Samaj and it is 
a measure of his interest that the Samaj has been 
able to build a first-class hostel in Bombay. 

Patil has always had a flair for construction; he 
converted the ramshackle buildings within the 
Congress House into modem structures and the 
rent obtained from them would more than pay for 
the administrative expenses of the BPCC. 

A member of the AICC for over three decades, 
he has been an influential member of the Congress 
High Command for many years and has also been 
the Treasurer of the Congress. It was when Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya was elected President of the 


.A WELL-WISHER OF THE CELLULOU) WORLD. 

I cherish the 22nd March 1950 as a memorable day in my life, because 
it was on that day that I had the pleasure of Shri Patil’s company for 
quite a few hours when he was the Chairman of the Film Enquiry Com- 
mittee, A few minutes’ conversation with him was enough to convince 
me that in him the Motion Picture Industry had a sincere ivcll-wisher. The 
present project for a Film Industry and a Film Finance Corporation are 
really the implementations of the recommendations that he made in his 
Film Enquiry Committee Report, a decade and a half ago. 

—SHRI S. S. VASAN 



DYNAMIC AND INDOMITABLE 

SHRI G. S. MELKOTE 

1 have kno\vn Shri S. K. Patil for more than two decades and have 
always wondered at his dynamism and indomitahle spirit. He has been 
tested by the Congress, on various occasions and it should be said to his 
credit that each time he has proved himself a match and brought a re> 
sounding success to the organization. In Parliament, opposition benches 
make every cilort to discredit him but his mastery of facts and eloquence 
make him win over even the opposition to his point of view. Jovial by 
nature and kind by temperament he has friends in every walk of life. 
He has won the admiration of the people. We all pray for HIS Choicest 
blessings for Shri S. K. Patil for a Ion); life of usefulness and Service to 
the Nation. 


Jaipur Session of the Congress that he toyed with 
the idea of dropping Patil from the Working Com- 
imttee; it was then that Sardar Patel told Dr. Patta* 
bid that he would retire in favour of Patil. 

Venatile as he has been in his interests; Patil 
has been one of the pillars of the film industry in 
the country. He has pleaded for the entertainment 
industiy, and it was not surprising that when the 
Government of India appointed a Film Enquiry 
Commission, he should have been appointed as 
Ch^irmnn , He rendered yeoman service and the 
stars of the silver screen twinkle at him even now. 

Ndtfaer a prude nor a puritan, Patil has never 
affected any ascetic pose; and he has never shown 
any great admiration for poverty, voluntary or 
otherwise. His wit, like Ilhuriel’s spear, can be 
devastating against crude hangers-on of Ashra- 
mite politics, the overfed and the underbred. 

Patil loves the good things of life and he is not 
ashamed to confess it A genial host he is an ex- 
cellent conversationalist with an endless repertoire 
of jokes and anecdotes, though some of them may 
appear too pungent 

It is his readiness to help the lame dog over the 
stile that has endeared Him to the public. When he 
returned to Bombay after bring sworn in as a Mi- 
nister of the Union Cabinet, he was literally de- 
luged with garlands at the Santa Cruz airport But 
tears welled out of this strong man when a couple 
of hlin rf children approached him with garlands. 

Many are the organisations that he has helped 
with Ms powerful support in collecting funds. Be 
it the Sardar Patel Engineering College or the 
S hanmiiVlianaTi(1a Sabha, his support is never 


stinted. There is nothing communal or parochial 
in his interests. 

Patil is proud that Bombay is a cosmopolitan 
city and he lives up to that high tradition. It is no 
wonder that Homi Mody, with his puckish humour, 
should have ref e rred to Mm some time ago as one 
of the greatest institutions of the city. 

hmumerable are the students who have ap- 
proached Patil for help and rarely has there been 
a case of the seeker going away ^sappolnted. He 
has risen the bard way and be is determined to lend 
a helping band to those in the lower rungs of the 
ladder. 

If Patil is loved by the masses, he is bitterly as- 
sailed by the pseudo-intellectuak. With them, cri- 
tidsm of Patil has become a frame of mind, a free- 
masonry. Scheming incompetence detests him be- 
cause it cannot beguile him. The fact is that Patil 
is a bom fighter and a challenge is music to his 
ears. 

Patil is 65 today: but he speaks with no dimi- 
nished fire, he acts with no lessened force. Some 
people grow old prematurely, and a few remain 
perpetually adolescent like caricatures of Markan- 
deya. Patil is in an intermediate category— young 
^nn iigh to possess idealism, enthusiasm and vigour 
in abundance and old enough to have acquired 
experience, maturity and wisdom. 

It is this rare amalgam that has ban respcmsible 
for his having been the uncrowned King of Bom- 
bay for over three decades. On the occasion of his 
birthday, millions will wish themselves many 
happy returns of the day. 




EYEl' A MELPHI^J© MAND 

* SlIRl M. B. PlMPUTKAR 


Honourable Shri S. K. Patil, Union Minister 
for Railways, will be sixty-five years of age on the 
14th August 1965. He has a race with time and 
untiringly he has been running it. All honour to him 
for his brilliant performance. 

Shri Patil is one who believes in boosting up 
deserving causes and people connected with them. 
That is the secret of his very wde popularity, not 
only in Bombay, but even in Ae farthest 
comers of our country. He speaks for 
such causes with a convincing and appealing 
argument and his words bring the desired results. 
Such is his potent oratory. And when he takes 
upon lumself to guide the course of a project, he 
spares no pains and leaves no stone unturned. 
Such is his tenacity and organisational capacity. 
And fortunate as lie is, he gets around him a lot 
of people who would willingly do everything that 
he wants them to do — of course, with that spirit 
of selflessness. 

Shri Patil is a man of many parts. His interest 
in literature and art, in education and sodal ser- 
vice, in civic and political problems is so keen, vital 
and genuine that a host of institutions look upon 
him, with confident hope for correct guidance and 
encouraging support. 

It is needless for me to give any account here 
of his meritorious service to Bombay and the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, or to the 
B.P.C.C. or the Congress for years together, 
as it is a fact that has gone down in history and 
would be written in letters of gold, 

I only wish to make mention of Shri Patil’s 
association with the Associated Advertisers and 
Printers. All of us— the workers and the higher 
officers alike hold Shri Patil in the highest esteem 
and love. He bears the same feelings towards us. 


His attitude lias always been sympathetic and co- 
operative when he was with us, as a presiding deity. 
He founded this institution in 1935 and guided its 
destinies very deftly, till 19S0. Without exa^era- 
tion could it be said that he had developed fatherly 
relations with the workers and we all used to work 
under him with a warm family feeling. 

Because of his multifarious activities and the 
oinsequent responsibilities he had to shoulder, he 
entrusted the institution to the care of Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. But his interest was as keen as 
ever and his sense of the welfare of the workers 
prompted him to see that they were all well placed 
and financially contented. Even when he could not 
find time to be in the midst of the current affairs 
of the institution, his word of advice was always 
sought and had always helped in strengthening the 
ties between the workers and their superiors and 
the employers. 

Before I joined this institution. I personally had 
no acquaintance with Shri Patil and hence I wrote 
to him requesting him to help me with an assign- 
ment. This large-hearted man immediately called 
me and accommodated me in his institution and 
thereby really helped me in my time of need. I can, 
with fullest coJiBdence say, with my own expe- 
rience that Shri Patil always loves to encourage 
promising and dutiful young men who are eager 
to make progress in life, and there alone lies his 
satisfaction. It is really commendable on the part 
of Shri PatU’s friends, colleagues and admirers to 
promote a scheme of a Public Trust in bis esteem- 
ed name, on the auspicious occasion of his 65th 
birthday. We pray to the Almighty to bestow upon 
Shri Patil, a long life full of good health, of useful 
service to the nation on all its fronts, with the same 
valour and courage and insight which have become 
his synonyms. 


THE FOUR SEEDS 

No man is without a merciful and tender heartj no roan is without 
a heart for shame and indignation; no man is without a heart to give way 
and yield; no man is without a heart for right and wrong. 

A merciful and fender heart is the seed of love; a heart for shame 
and indignation is the seed of right; a heart to give way and yield is the 
seed of courtesy; a heart for right and xvrong is the seed of wisdom. 

Man has these four seeds in him. Havin’g these four seeds in him, 
every man that makes them all sprout and grow is as a fire that begins to 
bum, as a spring that begins to flow. — ^MENCIUS 





A IJAME SPOIJTSMAI^ 
AMONG POLITICIANS 


Shri S. K. Patir$ great reputation as an organiser, statesman and 
administrator are weilknown and need no comments. But if is as a sports- 
man that I have known Shri Patil intimately and have been tremendously 
impressed by his knowledge of sports, his outlook on all healthy recrea- 
tion and his willingness to do — whatever lie can for sports and sportsmen 
in this country. 

Whenever any approach has been made to him to preside at sports 
prize-distributions, wo have never received a “no” for an answer. If 
dates are not convenient to him, he would offer alternate dates and some- 
times even alternate timings for the same dates. At those functions, he 
has not been a mere figurehead or a speech-maker. He has always said 
something constructive, something that would give food for thought even 
to sports administrators, something which would inspire sportsmen to 
still greater efforts for the cause of sports in India and the national sport- 
ing prestige. I have yet to remember any function in which he has not 
spoken something most constructive for the cause of sport in India. 

Always practical, blunt, forceful, constructive and tremendously en- 
thusiastic, Shri Patil impressed me as a great sporting personality. In 
India there have been a few politicians among sportsmen but Sbri Patil 
is a rare sportsman among politicians. May he continue to take that same 
interest in sports and sportsmen in India for a long, long time! 

—SHRI VIJAY MERCHANT 



A Loyal Friend 
. and 

A Noble Leader 


Shrl Atulya Ghosh 


On the fourteenth of August, 1965, one of our 
foremost leaders and an outstanding ^tsonahty 
of India steps into his 65th birthday. His name is 
Shri S. K, Patil. 

India today, has few persons of such eminence 
and stature as Shri S. K. Patil possesses. The 
leadership of Shri Patil was not born overnight 
or thrust upon by any outside agency; but it was 
due to his continuous and selfless service that he 
rendered to his countrymen for nearly two decades. 
During his long and eventful career he not only 
took a prominent part in the political field of his 
State and also of India, but he took a keen inte- 
rest in many social and cultural activities which 
proved him as a man of versatile genius. It was 
under his patronage and guidance that the famous 
N.K.M. International House _ of Shri Brihad 
Bharatiya Samaj was founded in Bombay. 

To the Congress organisation S. K. Patil has 
always been a tower of strength. He was thn(« 
elected Mayor of Bombay city and he served both 
the organisation and the Government as and when 
the occasion demanded from him. His great or^- 
nisational power has not only brought an unique 
political stability in the State but it helped a great 



“For Ibc Iasi Ihlrly >ears he has been like an eWer 
brolbcf lo me, who has blessed me with his love. 


deal in maintaining the political solidarity of the 
country. 

Personally I find it somewhat difficult to write 
about S. K. Patil who has been like an elder bro- 
ther to me for the last thirty years. During this 
long period, he had blessed me with his love, 
affection and wise counsel without any reservation 
whatsoever and has never failed us at the time of 
necessity. The outstanding quality in him, is, per- 
haps, his unflinching allegiance lo his friends 
which has made S. K. Patil a noble and great leader 
in the true sense of the term. 

S. K, Patil is 65 today. India needs- his services 
for many years to come. On this auspicious day I 
join with the innumerable friends and well-wishers 
of S. K, Patil in offering my humble tribute and 
respectful felicitations to his magnificent perso- 
nality. 



I feel honoured by the invitation to contribute 
an article to the Souvenir in honour of “Mr. S. K. 
Patil whom I respect both' for public and'person- 
nal reasons. It has been a great satisfaction for me 
that he and I shared common views on Linguistic 
States and Um'tafy Government of India.' In co- 
operation with the late Mr. C. P. Mathen. M.P., 
he gave me two opportunities to address some 
members of Parliament in Parliameent House, New 
ttelhi, under the auspices of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Group on these two subjects. He also 
gave me several opportunities to address public 
meetings on public questions in Bombay' under the 
auspices of the 'Bombay Pradesh Congress Com- 
rnttce, even though I Was a critic of the Cbngress'. 

In his letter' to me, dated Bombay Oct. II, 195?, 
he 'said: ' * ’ 


“I am quite aware of your views on the sub- 
let (Linguistic Suites), and we are all anxious 
to hear your views at a meeting which unfortu- 
nately could not be held on account of your 
indisposition. Next time you are in Bombay we 
hope we shall have an opportunity of bearing. 

“I agree with you that those who are oppo- 
sed to this further division of India must orga- 
nise themselves and popularise their views more 
positively and vigorously than is done at jwsent.” 
iiuch an invitation for such a purpose and from 
such a person was indeed a great honour to me. 

On March 27, 1954, Mr. Path presided over a 
meeting of some members of Parliament in New 
Delhi under the auspices of the Indian National 
Unity Platform to oppose the reorganisation of 
India on the linguistic basis. Mr. C, P. Mathen 
was Secretary, and among Aose who were appoint- 
ed to the committee to ^raft the memorandum 
were Dr. Satyanarayana Sinba, Mr. Frank Anthony 


and Mr. Jaijxd Singh. 

On February 25. 1956 Mr. Patil arranged another 
meeting, under the auspices of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Group in Parliament House, New Delhi, 
for roe to address in favour of Unitary Govern- 


ment for India. 


I cannot help feeling that if Mr. Patil’s views 
against Linguistic States and in favour of Unitary 
Government of India had prevailed, the develop- 


—Shri P. Kodanda 

ment of Indian polity would have been very much 
more satisfactory, and the fissiparous'pulfe, which 
'threaten to Balkanise India into linguistic sove- 
rei^ties, would have been nipped in the bud, and 
India would bave had, not only self-govemmehl; 
blit also good government; at any rate a govern- 
ment 'much better than the present one. Mr. Patil 
saw ahead and saw wisely. It was not his fault that 
bis views did not prevail. 

Another admirable quality of Mr. Patil is his 
freedom from narrow party orthodoxy in outlook. 
His views on Linguistic ‘States and Unitary Gov- 
ernment are examples of it. The latest instance of 
it is bis preference for State control, as against 
State ownership, of industry, though, paradoxicaUy 
eodugh, he is at the moment in charge of perhaps 
the largest State-owned industry, namely, the 
Indian Railways! In ,his speech at the function of 
the Canara Bank, Bhngabre, on April 19, 1965, 
he did not hesitate to advocate publicly the policy 
of State control as against Stale ownership, which 
at the lime was somewhat unorthodox according t6 
the dogmas of the Congress' Party. His courage 
paid dividends, since his view is becoming stradily, 
if slowly, orthodox with the Congress! 

On general principles, in a polity based on the 
party system, particularly the parliamentary one. 
it is inevitable that the party in power should 
govern the country in its own intwcst rather than 
in tte interest of the public. TTie first and fore- 
most objective of the par^ is to perpetuate itself 
.in ixiwer, and adopt all means, not necessarily all 
fair, to do so. State ownership of industry means 
in effect ownership by the' ruling party and for tie 
ruling party. Even state control is not free from 
that bias. It.is only a national government that can 
govern in public interest, and control private sector 
to protect the consumers from exploitation by the 
prc^ucers, both capital and labour, and act as an 
umpire. 

In the same speech in Bangalore, Mr. Patil ad- 
vocated that even nationalised industry should aim 
at profits. I venture respectfully to differ from him. 
Profit is the surplus of income over expenditure, 
after making allowance for repairs, renewals and 
reserves to insure against unforeseen contingencies. 


a forum for high-sounding but empty speeches; 
action for better civic amenities was hardly the goal 
of the City Fathers. Patil was not slow to expose 
the hollowness of the debates and with a pungent 
pen he poured ridicule on the bombastic pomp of 
the speakers, who, after the Phirozshah Mehta era, 
presented a picture of degeneration. 

It was in the early twenties, and the Congress* 
was spreading out into local self-governing bodies. 
As if from nowhere the journalist emerged on the 
civic scene. Patil’s advent may be said to mark 
the beginning of the Municipal Congress Party 
which he groomed into a powerful force for the 
good of the community. It did not take many years 
for Patil to show his mettle. To many others expe- 
rience in civic affairs provided the training ground 
for bigger activity; but Patil imparted to civic work 
the drive which was the motive force of his life and 
work in many wider spheres in the years to come. 

While most others wooed the Congress party to 
secure a foothold in the Municipal Corporation 
and legislative bodies, Patil moved from civic acti- 
vity to organisational work for the Congress. 
Patil’s biggest achievement was the consoli- 
dation of the Bombay Provincial Congress 
solidation of the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee of which he was the principal architect. 
What Patil was to Bombay City, the city was. is 
and will be to Path — be loves it as few others do. 
Even today he is not happy unless he visits his 
city at least once a week. Bombay is Paxil, and. 
although he has now become an all-India leader, 
Patil is still Bombay. 

This was soon proved in the early thirties. The 
uncrowned King of Bombay, which Patii had be- 
come by then — and still continues to be — dominat- 
ed almost every aspect of the city’s life. Those 
were the days of the Salt Satyagr^a, of Khadi. 
Charkha and Takli. which today are but symbols; 
one could count regular ‘spinners’ on one’s fingers 
now. Those were days when mill cloth was frown- 
ed upon and textile mills were picketed. Patil was 
the man behind it all. He virtually brought the rich 
and powerful mill magnates to their knees and 
made them sign concordats with the Bombay Pra- 
desh Congr^s Committee. It ^vas relatively easy 
to get the Indian miUowners to do so; but Patil 
made even the British-owned mills like Hnlays to 
bow to the Congress. , 

As a fund-raiser Patil was non-parcil. He amass- 
ed innumerable lakhs for the Congress even during 


periods when the institution was out-lawed. And 
money flowed not only from patriots, friends and 
sympathisers of the Congress but also from avow- 
ed enemies of the country and of the Congress. 
The truth of the matter was that they dared not 
displease Patil. They loved him not undoubtedly, 
but the men on the other side fear^ him certainly. 

By far the greatest trait in Patil’s make-up was 
loyalty and trust. By his own loyalty he inspired 
the same sentiment in those whom he chose to 
work for him. Today those who will do anything 
for Patil are legion. He will do, and does, anything 
for them. This is the secret of his unparallelled suc- 
cess in organising many a session of the Congress 
and the All India Congress Committee. His men 
slaved all round the dock — for the Congress, of 
course, but more for him. If Patil is anything, he 
is an organising genius. 

It would do injustice to Patil to say that he is 
just a “party boss.” His understanding of public 
problems is quick and complete and his solutions 
equitable and effective. He is an efficient adminis- 
trator and his firm decisions have been accepted 
even by the aggrieved, because he is known to be 
not unsympathetic. For this reason he is as popular 
as a Minister as be was as a non-oificial. He is one 
of (be most accessible of our Union Ministers and 
even when he has to say “No”, the other man 
understands. 

A large feather in Patil’s cap is his remarkable 
and repeated success as an electioneer. Here he is 
a champion. For more than thirty years he has been 
continually sought after by party candidates from 
the Punjab and Bengal to Kerala and Tamil Nad. 
The secret? His powerful oratory. The opposition 
has invariably wilted under his lashes, A 
lovable feature of his oratory is his humour which 
is enjoyed even by the victim. Lest it be said that 
(his article is only praise I feel like adding that 
Paul’s humour is sometimes not quite of the draw- 
ing-room type. Of course, that is only because his 
audiences are not always the elite. 

If anyone were to ask me which one of the many 
lovable qualities of Patil I like most, I would un- 
hesitatingly say that it is his infinite capacity for, 
and constant practice of. genuine friendship. To 
him a proved friend is a friend for all time. It goes 
without saying that his friends feel the same way 
towards him. I am one such friend, and I salute him 
on the occasion of his sbetyfifth birthday and wish 
him many a long year of patriotic service and true 
friendship. 



• • • Shri Sri Prakasa 


iSreat Gentleman 



Shri S. K. Palil wHh Shri Sri Prakasa (former Cos emor of Bombay) 


It is a matter of great joy and satisfaction to 
large numbers of the friends of Shri S. K. Patil 
that in a country where life is so notoriously short, 
he is able to celebrate his 65th birth-day in good 
health and cheer. It is but right and proper that 
we his friends and colleagues, should gather around 
him and rejoice with him on this happy day. 

It is not given to many to become a legend in 
their own life-time. Shri S. K. Patil is among those 
who have become one. I myself, for instance, heard 
of him and knew of his public work in Bombay 
and elsewhere, long before I had the privilege of 
knowing him personally. He always has had a 
great reputation for efficient organisation, and 
naturally he has ever been in great demand for 
conducting elections on behalf of the Congress 
wherever local workers were faced with danger 
and difficulty. Shri Patil has always had the capa- 
city of turning defeat into victory. 


If I remember aright, the very first time that I 
actually saw him, was at an airport when he was 
being taken to some place in the interior of Madras 
or Andhra Pradesh by anxious friends who were 
full of fears of imminent defeat. As they accosted 
me — I svas Governor of Madras then and so was 
expected not to take any interest in such matters 

I could not help telling them: “Now that you 

have Mr. Patil wth you, you need have no fears. 
You arc bound to succeed”; and they did succeed 
as the results of the elections proved. 

I came in close touch with Mr. Patil really when 
I became the Governor of the composite State of 
Bombay. I had occasion to visit the palatial build- 
ings of the Bombay Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee which really I had knowm from before. 
Mr. Patil was a hi^ functionary there at the time 
— I do not remember what office he actually held 
— but this I know that he has always been a most 




important figure In Bombay politics, and has held 
a high place in the Congress oVganIsation ahd in 
die esteem of fellow Congressmen. 

Mr. Patil is a most elTicient office man anti ex^ 
cecdingly punctilious in the matter of correspon- 
denec. I do not remember his having hot replied 
to any letter of mine. Being an extensive letter- 
writer myseif, I had occasion to correspond with 
all sorts of persons on ail sorts of mattch. Whethel- 
I addressed Mr. Patil as a non-official or an ofli- 
cial, I always received courteous attention from 
him. If there ^vas a possibility of delay in attend- 
ing to any matter that I presented to him. he or his 
Secretary would send a preliminary acknowledg- 
ment of my communication, which was later fol- 
lowed up by full and detailed replies. In our coun- 
tiy. it is not very often realised that courtesy 
requires attention to letters. I know that public 
men arc very often over-burdened with corres- 
pondence, and it is not always easy for them spe- 
cially when they have no office equipment and 
resources with them, to attend to every paper that 
comes to them. Still It is true that the courtesy of 
a reply is very greatly appreciated even if the reply 
is in the negative, Mr. Patil is justly poputor for 
his keeping up contacts with everyone who cares 
to approach him either personally or by letter. 

Mr. Patil must be an extraordinarily hard-work- 
ing person. I have had no opportunity of actually 
seeing him at work, but judging from the fact that 
all his work is really up-to-date all the time, I can- 
not help feeling that he must be devoting a good 
deal of his time in attending to the details of any 
work that he has on hand, whether as a non-official 
or as responsible Minister. Even so, what strikes 
me particularly about him, is that he is always 
available and apparaitly always at leisure. No one 
has ever seen him flurried or worried. He has a 
pl^sant word for everyone, and is blessed with a 
high sense of humour which we all very greatly 
value. 

His greatest love is Bombay from which it is 
just impossible to tear him away. When he accept- 
ed an assignment in the Central Cabinet at Delhi, 
he told his friends in Bombay who had gathered 
to bid him Godspeed, that he would always spend 
his weekends there. He has been as good as his 
word. How he manages to do so, is anyone's guess. 

I for myself am truly amazed. He is always kept 
busy, whether at Delhi or Bombay or anywhere 
else for he takes l^is duties very seriously. He wpuld 


i Wa'Qical J)crsonaU(y i 

I Shri Patil is a personage who does j 
n not know of half measures. He puts i 
|l his whole soul into anything that he j 
(I undertakes; and secs to it that the cause I 

II succeeds. With his unparalleled capa- j 
i| city for organisation, with his giant in- j 
II icllcct, with his disciplined enthusiasm ) 
|j and his instinctive sense of practicality, | 
/] opposition crumbles down, enemies bow i 
|) and smile, obstacles vanish and mighty | 
(( things arc done as if by the touch of a i 
II fairy’s wand There is a magic in his ( 
(I personality, and that magic is ‘accom- [ 
Ij idishmcnl.’ He has only to touch a i 
|j thing, and the thing is done. 

8 —DR. T. K. N. TRIVHCRAM ) 

gladly travel long distances in order to fulfil Ws 
responsibilities, whether as a Food or Railway 
Minister. Everyone is free to go up to him with a 
grievance, and may also be sure of his sympathetic 
attention. 

For such a busy man as politician and adminis- 
trator, it is indeed surprising how he can be such 
a big social figure as well, being constantly in de- 
mand here, there and everywhere, for this purpose 
or for that. He suffers from no inhibitions; and 
gladly goes to the opening of restaurants where 
dining, drinking and dancing are in full swing, 
inaugurating them with words of appreciation and 
encouragement, as he goes to meetings where nego- 
tiations are to be imdertaken on srious national 
and international problems. He is a fluent speaker 
with a ready tongue, and knows exactly what to 
say and when to say it. He is indeed a great gentle- 
man who is at home everywhere and with everyone. 

On the happy occasion of his 65th birthday, I 
join all his friends, colleagues and admirers in 
offering him my heartiest felicitations, greetings 
and ^xxi wishes. I pray that he may long be spared 
to us to continue his good work in diverse fields 
of public activity, and stand as an example of how 
one should carry on one’s work courageously and 
persistently through good report and evil, regard- 
less of results. I also pray with his friends that 
he may ever enjoy every health and happiness, 
and that all may always be well with him and his. 



SWEET & REFRESHING 

MEMORIES 

ShrI R. R. blWAKAR 

If I were to be given die choice to live in 
the pre'sent time's of our hard-earned freedom and 
t^iose heroic dayS of our strug^e for freedom, I 
i^ould widiout hesitation choose the latter. I re- 
member ttiat Wordsworth while speaking of the 
days of the French Revolution, has remarked ‘how 
glorious it was to live in those times’. 

Hearkening back to the days of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement of 1930-31, 1 feel that a vigo- 
rous breeze of pure motives and unlimited sacri- 
fices come to my mind. It was in such times that 
I first came in contact with Shri S. K. Patil, who 
was popularly known as Sadoba. Of course, he is 
even now known among closer friends as Sadoba. 

I recall especially the days when I met him in 
Bombay while I was there for collecting some re- 
lief funds for the brave No-tax heroes of Aokola, 
Sirsi, Siddapur and Hirekerur. The campaign had 
been over and I could easily see that the No-tax 
catni^igns in Kamatak were the severest, most 
trying and were fought with sheer bravery without 
any breakdowns. It is unfortunate that Kamatak 
could not have the same publicity as campaigns 
in other places. The aftermath, however, of the 
campaign was the suffering of hundreds of peasants 
who had lost their all, including their houses which 
were on their farms. I may not be very correct 
in quoting figures; but I think about 800 peasant 
families had suffered heaviest losses including con- 
fiscation of lands and houses. Many of the families 
had also sent a number of their family-members 
to jail. Many destitute children had to be picked 
up and cared for for some years. 

I had been myself in jail during the period of the 
struggle and I came out only in 1934, when I was 
faced with the problem of relief of these suffering 
peasants. Some work of relief had already been 
started, but much remained to be done. 

Though some efforts w’ere made in Kamatak it- 
self, quick response was difficult, and I thought 
of going to Bombay with friends like Shri Karmar- 
kar, Hukerikar and others. 

The one man in Bombay who responded with 
his whole heart to this effort of purs was Shri S. K. 



Patil, who was then the General-Secretary of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. His co- 
worker, Shri Ganapalishankar Desai was entirely 
working whoJe-iime with us and, within a fort- 
night or so, we could get a sizable amount to start 
out relief work on some decent basis. 

Not that Shri Patil had no other work on band. 
He was the busiest of the Congress workers and 
yet, be kept the machinery of publicity as well as 
of workers at our disposal and himself took care 
to press his friends to help us as the cause deserv- 
ed the possible help (hough the least publicised. 

The next lime that I came in contact with him 
was in Nasik Jail, when more than 150 of us were 
living in the same premises as persons who had 
been either sentenced or detained under what was 
called Individual Qvil Disobedience. I had often 
times occasions of discussing with him many pro- 
blems common to Congress workers. While yield: 
ing to none in the matter of principles, he always 
took a very sane and practical view and gave us 
guidance from lime to lime. I think most of the 
important workers of Kamatak knew him at close 
quarters as he was with many of them for a few 
months in jail in Visapur. 

After freedom when I was the Minister for In- 
formation and Broadcasting, I thought of him for 
the Chairmanship of the Film Enquip' Committee- 
Some colleagues were no doubt surprised at my 





Shri Talil wilh llic famed 
American actor Gregorj Peck. 
Others In the picture arc 
Shri J. C. Jain, Dev AtiamI, 
Kamini Kaushal, 
IVIrs. Dev Anand, RIohd. Rafi, 
Dimal Roy, Mcena Kuniari 
and American Amlwssador 
Mr. G.V. Alien. 



choice. But the thoroughness with which Shri Patil 
handled a very difficult problem speaks for this 
deep interest in everything that aflfects the human 
mind as a media for mass communication. Many 
of the recommendations of the Film Enquiry 
Committee were later adopted by the Government 
of India even after I went to Bihar as Governor. 

It speaks highly of Shri Patil to have been the 
real kingmaker in the cosmopolitan mighty city 
of Bombay for more than twelve years. Whoever 
was the President, he continued to be General- 
Secretary, and he handled the heterogeneous popu- 
lation wilh consummate skill It is this ability which. 


coupled with his organising power, makes him al- 
most a wizard in electioneering campaigns. 

Now that he is in the Union Ministry for years, 
he has shown his quick grasp of various subjects 
and also executive capacity. He is known for his 
drive and also sledge hammer oratory which 
equally serves him on the Chowpatty sands as in 
the ParJiament, In conversation few can beat him 
for wit and humour of a rare type. Above ah. he 
is a social type and a mixer who can be found to 
be friendly in any company. 

I think that there is a great future for him since 
he is only sixty-five. 
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Dr. C P. Ramaswamv Aiyar, 
Vice-Chnnceihr. Annamaial University. 


It cannot,be denied that one of the main aims of 
life is to secure richness and variety of experience, 
and no culture can be real unless it produces and 
maintains intellectual, emotional and spiritual ma- 
turity and fullness. In other words, the develop- 
ment of human personality is, and should be, die 
ideal which all Societies and Governments should 
keep in view. 

The above objectives will be attained only if the 
utmost freedom is conceded in respect of the for- 
mation and expression of opinion. Fully appre- 
ciating this point of view, our ancients in India 
enunciated two fundamental doctrines — firstly as 
Sankanichariar emphasised, that true wisdom can 
be attained only as the result of thorough investi- 
gation; and secondly, that the acid test of any opi- 
nion, philosophic, religious, social or political, is 
its reconciliation with one’s own experience as 
apart from crude adoption of other’s views or prac- 
tices. Furthermore, it is not open to doubt that 
any Government, and especially any democracy, 
can flourish and evolve only in proportion to its 
encovragement of a free and fearless discussion of 
all public affairs. Organisations like legislatures, 
the Press and the Radio fulfil their purposes effect- 
ively in proportion to the extent to which they 
facilitate such discussion. Public opinion should 
not be canalised or bludgeoned into a pattern of 
conformity either at the behest of a Government 
Or. as often happens in some Western countries, 
by Press barons acting at the behest of business 
Or political interests working behind the scenes. 
If, in any country, publicity cannot be easily se- 
cured for candid criticism because persons in 
authority or in charge of the organs of public opi- 
nion /roHTi on it, then, tmiy. liberty is at stake. 
It is true that ultimate control and discipline are 
not merely desirable but essential in some matters 


and no one can ar^ue in favour of a liberty that 
degenerates into licence. It has been wisely ob- 
served in this connection that the following requi- 
sites have to prevail in a clviUsed society, namely, 
unity in a few fundamental things, liberty in all 
other things and finally, charity in all things. When 
we recollect the age-long practice of tolerance in 
this country exemplified, for instance, in Lord 
Buddha being venerated as an Avatar notwithstand- 
ing that he opposed some of the main tenets of 
Hinduism, and when we further remember that 
materialistic and even atheistic tenets were includ- 
ed in the curriculum and studied by our students 
of philosophy as “Darsanas” or thought-processes 
seen and experienced, it should be unnecessary 
to argue agaiust the tyranny over the mind which 
is now over-taking many countries. It is manifest- 
ed in open or subtle propaganda which may ulti- 
mately culminate in brain-washing, forced confes- 
sions and so-called purges of which we have had 
many instances before and after the Stalin con- 
troversy. 

The importance of independent judgment and 
its relation to practical conduct have occupied the 
attention of many thinkers one of the foremost 
of whom was John MorJey. His treatise on “Com- 
promise” has summed up the position trenchantly 
and clearly. That position may be summarised as 
fallows: A person who takes the trouble to form 
his own opinion cannot but feel that he owes no 
responsibility to a temporary or even a permanent 
majority for its conclusions. In (he formation of 
such an opinion with reference to political, reli- 
gious or social topics in the abstract or even in the 
preferableness of one course of action over another 
or jji the vaJjdjly or otherwise of any proposition, 
the circumstance that a person is in a minority is 
of no consequence. In the language of John Mor- 



ley, “any other view would dull the edge of res- 
ponsibility and deaden the sense of personal 
answerableness either to d God or to a Society or 
one’s own conscience and— intellectual selfless- 
ness”. But when such Im opinion or belief has to 
be implemented in the practical conduct of life, the 
position may be different. As has been wisely 
stated, for the carrying on of social life, the old 
must continue so long as the new is not ready. 
Such a compromise is necessary to secure normal 
development. In the endeavour to convert a theory 
into practice, it is the path of wisdom to practise 
the utmost sobriety, self-restraint and conciliatori- 
ness. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley has been recently contri- 
buting a series of articles inveighing a^inst open 
and occult forms of mental coersion. While theo- 
retically, persons are willing to admit that an ex- 
hilitating sense of individual incentive is true free- 
dom, yet one realises that the present economic 
crisis, the desire to get quick results in planning 
and the well-publicised achievements of certain to- 
talitarian countries tend to regimentation of effort 
which, too often, demands regimentation of thought 
and impatience of opposition. It is too rarely con- 
ceded that in religion, politics and social problems, 
there is always some truth on the other side. Demo- 
cracy would be a mockery and Parliaments would 
not justify even their names if Government by dis- 
cussion gave place to Governments by fiat. The 
need for a political opposition is often re-iterated; 
but the pronouncements of the opposition arc too 
often not treated with tolerance or deference or 
even with respect. The result is that, as Shri K. 
Santhanam has stated in the Preface to his bro- 
chure on Planning, it is not easy to think and judge 
for .oneself the implications of far-reaching plans 
and policies and the temptation to adopt the view 
of one’s political party Is almost Irresistible. 

The Press, for several reasons and in many 
countries, depends for its existence on advertise- 
ment revenue and on Government patronage and 
it is easier to mouth the prevalent slogans than to 
be detached and alert; and it is specially difficult 
for a journal with an eye to circulation to go coun- 
ter to current prejudice or to strongly-backed 
slogans. 


The normal man who is pre-occupied with the 
problems of his owi^ existence and does tibt, in 
most cases, possess the energy and time carefully 
to study public problems, is apt to develop the 
tendency to hand over the responsibility for judg- 
ment to some persons or group that commands 
popular support. This instinct of escapism is the 
true reason for the easy acceptance of Military 
Rule in newly liberated countries. Some political 
or economic object or some popular programme 
is advocated as the only solution for the ills of 
the body politic and we observe in Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia, 
in the complicated evolutions of Soviet policy, in 
the enthronement of successive experiments like 
collective farming and the Commhne system In 
China, this obliteration of the individual and the 
enthronement of mass-produced identity of opi- 
nion. Such identity of opiniofls and catch-words 
is sometimes created and always ehcouraged by 
the indoctrination of mass-produced journals and 
the radio organisation. Even an intrinsically free- 
dom loving nation like the French who invented 
the phrase ‘‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity” has 
succumbed in crises to the temptation of accepting 
a dictator (Napoleon I or Napoleon HI or De 
Gaulle). 

It is often insisted that some plan or programme 
or ideal is indispensable or essential; but as 
William Pitt urged long ago, “Necessity is the plea 
for every infringement of h uman freedom. It is the 
argument of tyrants and it is the creed of slaves”. 
The consolation is that however perversely influen- 
ced, human nature, somehow or other, rights itself 
ultimately. A French philosopher observed; 

Cbassez le nature! 

11 revient an galop 

(You may chase Nature out of sight but Jt returns 
at a gallop). The scientific, political or religious 
heresies of today, very often, become the accepted 
doctrines of tomorrow. One need only cite the in- 
stances of Gelileo, Giordano Bruno and Martin 
Luther and Dr. Besant in the West, Ram Mohan 
Roy, Swami Vivekananda and Gandhiji and the 
great social and religious reformers throughout the 
world including Buddha, Jesus Christ and Muham- 
mad. 



Uhc ‘Words 



“j like work. 

!Jl fascinates me. 

'3 can sit and look at it for hours. 


d love to keep it by me. 

Uhe idea of yetting, rid of I 

At present, m India, the influential creed is 
Socialism whose doctrines proceed on the principle 
that individual freedom should be subordinated to 
the interests of the community. While such a doc- 
trine may be valid to some extent, yet it cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that the subordination 
of individual freedom should be confined to the 
most manifestly essential things and that a con- 
stant watch has to be kept over all efforts which 
may submerge the individual and create a under 
supervision. The dangers of State rsguhtion cul- 
minating in brain-washing and ironing out differ- 


nearly breaks my heart." 

eoces of outlook are too real to be ignored. The 
world today is presenting a spectacle of cultural 
anarchy and economic uncertainty and imbalance 
which offers many temptations to the increase of 
regimentation and the submergence of personality 
as well as intolerance of opposition and reluctance 
to follow the middle path. An increasmg number 
of thoughtful persons are. however, convinced that, 
given a fair chance, human beings will govern 
themselves better than with perhaps less mecha- 
nical cflicifticy, they can be governed from outside 
and forced into pre-determined courses of conduct. 


SHRI PATIL: 

A PERSONAL 
ESTIMATE 

Shri PREM BHATIA 

My earliest notable memory of Mr. S. K. Palil 
is of his participation in the Meerut Congress ses- 
sion of 1946. Tins was a session of giants, and on 
the dais were such celebrities as Mr. Nehru, Sardar 
Patel. Maulana Azad, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Mr. Morarji 
Desai. 

There was a powerful controversy over a resolu- 
tion touching on the communal situation, which 
was fast deteriorating under the threat of the 
Muslim League’.s “direct action”. I still remember 
the frightening warning by Sardar Patel and the 
subsequent rejoinder by Maulana Azad. Talk 
about the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh bad be- 
gun to be heard, and the new President, Mr. J. B. 
Kripalani, had an awkward moment when a 
Punjabi from the audience got up to ask: “What 
shall we do about the Sangh?” The session was 
truly historic inasmuch as it was the last before 
independence. 

One had heard of Mr. S. K. Patil as a Bombay 
leader, but it was not until I listened to one of 
his speeches that I realised that he was a coming 
man in more than the provincial sense. His com- 
manding personality and the clarity of his expres- 
sion made an immediate impact on my mind. There 
was something impressively neat about this per- 
son, and this neatness has been maintained to this 
day. 

But to this neatness has now been added so 
much experience and. of course, maturity. Mr. Patil 
is a fighter but not cantankerous. He has princi- 
ples but no fads. He lives well and in comfort but 
he is not unmindful of the needs of the less for- 
tunate people. He is a man of decision but is not 
abrupt. 

It is largely because of these qualities and his 
friendliness that he inspires so much loyalty among 
those who know him. It is rarely that a Minister 
out of office retains the loyalty of friends and the 


subordinates of a happier period. Mr. Patil has 
been able to do that for the simple reason that 
his interests lie beyond his personal welfare. There 
arc hundreds of people— not only in Bombay— 
who have cause to remember his goodness and his 
help. There are many who would not think twice 
about going out of their way to carry out his 
wishes. 

It is difficult to imagine what the Congress Party 
would have done without his now acknowledged 
capacity to raise funds for the party. Not every 
wealthy person is always willing to part with 
money. Yet the wealthy in this country have trust- 
ed him. and the Congress Party through him. When 
he held relatively aloof from the recent mid-term 
election in Kerala, the financial side of the Con- 
gress campaign inevitably suffered. It is easy 
enough to condemn a political leader as a “rich 
men's agent”. Few realise, however, what it means 
to be able to inspire confidence and to appeal 
effectively to the rich man’s sense of obligation to 
a political cause. 

With all his informality and accessibility Mr. S. 
K. patil has a certain majestic aloofness. He has 
the dignity of a man who respects himself as well 
as others. He is able to exercise that dignity be- 
cause he is remarkably free from fear. From this 
freedom from fear arises his courage to express his 
convictions. This does not always conform to the 
expectations of some of his colleagues in the party, 
but Mr. Patil has invariably chosen not to yield 
to the common temptation of trying to please 
everyone. 

My contacts with him have been essentially as 
a journalist. It has been a refreshing experience to 
see him in various situations, of triumph as well as 
disappointment. But I have rarely seen in his atti- 
tude a trace of defeatism. His healthy outlook on 
life and his vigour have been great assets as a 
Minister, particularly when he was in charge of 
the Food portfolio. 

In couree of years my acquaintance with Mr. S. 

K. Patil has crossed the limited field of contacts 
between a journalist and a political leader. I have 
found him affectionate and trusting. In my own 
scale of values the quality of trust is among the 
lughest, and since trust begets trust, Mr. S. K. Patil 
knows that he has never been let down by the 
Press. 



The life of S. K. Patll reads like a poem. Orphaned 
at the age of ten, without family resources to cover 
the parental loss, with several younger brothers 
and sisters to support. It was his determination to 
over.takc success which at the time was far ahead 
of him that gives an inspiring touch to his career. 
His education was incomplete when the clarion call 
of Gandhiji (1920) worked metamorphosis in the 
thinking mind of the ambitious young Patii who 
like many other sensitive young men and women 
aligned with the national movement to give a new 
halo of respectability to the history of India. On re- 
linquishing his studies he utilised his time and ener- 
gy in assisting schools of national education to pre- 
serve the youthful exuberance of those young 
patriots who left the government-financed institu- 
tions under directions of Gandhiji and who as natio- 
nal assets were to provide future leadership of the 
country. The first non-cooperation movement 
though it laid the foundations of India’s freedom 
failed “to win Svk’araj” in a year, ft was followed 
by ten years of frustration that Gandhiji wisely 
converted into an interlude to prepare (he coun- 
try for the next bigger struggle of 1930. 

Patii resumed his studies and secured admission 
to London School of Economics and alongside 
joined the London School of Joumalbm. On re- 
turn to India in 1927 he found that the country 
had taken to the old policy of co-operation with 
the British Government and the nationalist spirit 
was in doledrums. He, therefore, joined the Bom- 
bay Chronicle, since closed, and tiiough in subse- 
quent years active politics impelled him into thick 
of the fight and helped him to many important 
assignments in Bombay Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, journalism remained his spiritual solace. 

He shows occasional nostalgic attachment to a 
profession that plays a higher role in building de- 
mocracy than political leadership. So great is the 
influence of the ‘fourth Estate’ in moulding public 
opinion that Napoleon often said that two hostile 
newspapers were more powerful than a thousand 
bayonets. Patil’s attachment to journalism is pro- 
found and in his passports he puts down joumalisni 
as his profession. 

Jn between 1930 and 1945 he became a jaii bird 
and spent about ten years behind the bars as a 
political prisoner. His grip on the BPCC was so 
abiding that he continued its General Secretary 
for seventeen years and President for ten years. No 


THE LIFE THAT 

READS LIKE A POEM 

— Shri Chandra Bhanu Gupta 

Congress leader in the country held those two high 
organisational offices for such a long time either 
in continuity or with breaks. Patii drew inspiration 
from Sardar Patel and his protective wings built 
his career that received setback when Patel was 
not there to lend him a helping hand. Patel was 
a great organiser. His organising genius at Bar- 
doli and Borsad induced Gandhiji to confer on 
him the title of Sardar. He needed a man to assist 
him in Bombay and he spotted Patii and put him 
in command of the State congress organisation. 
Mr. S. K. Patii knows that there is no greater vir- 
tue in life than gratitude and frankly admits that 
“what little I know of organisation and adminis- 
tration I have learnt from that great man Sardar 
Patel”. 

In 1957, he joined the Central Government and 
moved on from the Irrigation and Power Ministry 
to the Transport and Communication Ministry. 
Two years afterwards he was transferred to the 
Food Ministry where half a dozen Ministers had 
fumbled and made unimpressive exits. It was 
feared that Patii may also find the Food portfolio 
his undoing. But he escaped the fall and by-passed 
(he graveyard. Food production in India lags be- 
hind rise in population and imports alone save the 
situation. “Patil’s most spectacular coup” writes 
Welles Hangen “came on May 4, I960, when he 
strode the White House to conclude the largest 
agreement for American Aid since the Marshall 
Plan — The agreement signed by President Eisen- 
/lower and Patii provided for 16 million tons of 
American surplus wheat and one million tons of 
rice to be sold to India for rupe^ under Public 
Law 480”. The agreement was made at a time 
when f(xxl crisis in India threatened to subvert the 
whole economy of the country. But Patil’s opti- 
mism above self-sufficiency in food during the 
Third Rve Year Plan \vas a wishful calculation 
and not a scientific study of the productive capa- 
dty of the food growing areas to feed the increase 
in population. Indian agriculture is heavily handi- 
capped by archaic methods of farming. Unecono- 
mic holdings that far exceed larger farms capable 



“Our Qrakiulmss to you, ‘irir. ^rcsidcni " 



An agreement providing for the purchase by India of 16 million Ions of US. wheat and one 
million tons of US. rice was signed In Washington. President Dwight D. Eisenhower signed 
for the U5. and Shrl S. K. Patll signed for India. Picture shows the signing ceremony of the 
agreement between the two leaders. JndiVs Ambossndor M. C. Chagb is seated next to the 
American President. 


of giving adequate yields, continue to depress the 
agricultural industry and unless co-operative effort 
is pressed into service to save individual effort 
from decay and wasteful pursuits the present un- 
profitable techniques of 'farming and Indian agri- 
culture cannot rise to level to resort self-sufficiency 
in food. I I ' . . 1 ., 

Mr. C. D. Deshmukh’s opinion that Path’s hold 
in Bombay depends on-the support and goodwill 
of “money boys”- inclines too much to one side 
to give a complete picture of the personality of a 
man who in his own words has great “managerial 
ability”. Path’s distrust of socialism attracts the 
mercantile community but be has qualities that 
in -their- conjunction give him political weight and 
importance. There was a time when the Right 
Wing of the Congress determined the national 
policy but clamour for democratic socialism neces- 
sitate a prudent enlargement of the intellectual 
horizon of those who had hoped to build new 
India with the exploded nations of liberal demo- 
cracy. 


There is nothing final in the world, Lenin once 
said and we learn from experience as we move 
onwards in the race of life. Democracy is attempt- 
ing a transvaluation of values and unless political 
democracy is reimbursed by the rich contents of 
social and economic democracy it remains wholly 
incomplete. "BabeuE”, wrote E. H. Carr, “lost his 
head for saying it first in 1797 but we have reached 
a stago when, realization of Babeuf’s dream has 
become imperative”. .... 

Mr. S. K. Halil’s ambition is free from vulgarity, 
his persistence has no points of contact with obstre- 
perousness and he. has a forcefulness that is away 
from recklessness. His assignment at New Delhi 
cost him local political influence. Bigger move- 
ments in the larger spheres of All India problems 
weaken opportunity of contacts with the masses 
who make the centre of political gravity, and very 
few leaders who started in the Provinces retained 
their grip on provincial politics on their transplan- 
tation to New Delhi. 



A PERSONALITY SKETCH 

Smt. Biiadra Desai 



Some years ago I was hurrybg to AH India 
Radio, Bombay, to be in time for my broadcast. 
I was then a novice to broadcasts, was aU a bundle 
of nerves and quite aware that however much I 
(tied, the “talk” I was scheduled to do would not 
satisfy my own standards leave alone those of the 
listeners. Keyed up and tense as I was, I could not 
but notice that some important personality was 
expected as the Staljoa IXrector too was waiting 
downstairs. It was none other than Mr. S. K..Patil. 
the then popular and purposeful President of tHe 
'Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee, who got 
down from his car. Besides the Station Director 
there suddenly came on the scene a whole group 
of newspapermen and reporters. All this excite- 
ment added to the confusion ih my mind. Having 
met Mr. Patil casually only a couple of times 
hefore, I hardly thought he would at all recognise 
me. But I was mistaken. He greeted me with such 
genuine camaraderie -and charm and inquired in 
so friendly a Nvay about the details of my scheduled 
broadcast that I immediately felt easy and natural. 
Believe me my “talk” that day — something about 
the delinquent child— was delivered fluently and 
with su^jnsing confidence. 

It is confidence and confidence with a capital C 
that Shri S, K. Patil scatters wherever he goes and 
whatever he does. In a long career of dedicated 



devotion to the Congress Party and the Country, 
he has, as is well known, been successful in impart* 
ing a feeling of security and realism in whatever 
task he undertakes. 

These vital and supreme characteristics have 
been to the fore in both organisational and ad* 
mimstrative spheres handled by Mr. Path wheUier 
as the President of the Bombay Pradesh Congress 
Committee, or member of the Congress High 
Command or as a Union Minister. 

To those of us who arc privileged to have oppor- 
tunities to work with him in how so small a mea- 
sure, the dominating and indelible impress left is 
that of a unique and many faceted personality al- 
ways capable of surmounting difficulties, of creat- 
ing order out of chaos and precision out of blunder- 
ing babble. How refreshing it is to meet some one 
in public life with such a clear sense of the practi- 
cal! Mr. Patil has in ample measure the gift of 
rational decisions and a remarkable capacity for 
clear thought. Then of course he has in an excep- 
tional degree the inclinaUon to unequivocal speech. 

I believe these are the qualities which have made 
the Union Minister so pre-eminent, unrivalled, and 
unquestioned a leader. Besides. Mr. Patil does 
have the rare ability of associating himself with 
almost all shades of public opinion. 

Few Cultural Societies, Educational and Sports 
bodies or Social Organisations in Bombay are nur- 
tured without his guidance. He is, I understand 
connected with over a 100 institutions. By readily- 
offered encouragement Mr. Patil has provided the 
impetus to a number of different activities. Not 
concemd with abstract truths or eternal ^values, 
Mr. Patil influences all within his orbit with his 
broad and tolerant views. Even so, much as he is 
in demand everywhere, both in his hometown 
Bombay and his adopted city Delhi, discipline and 
decorum are automatically observed when he is 
at a public gathering. To the great relief of the 
organisers and the audience he is always punctual 
in arrival, to the point in his speeches and per- 
petually conscious of the in^luable value of time 

Extremely versatile, and gifted with a quick 
silver first rate mind, it is no wonder that he is a 
patron of the arts especially music. The popular 
movie and a quick game of bridge are his other 
' interests. Besides, Mr. PaUl himself a pubL'dst of 
no mean order has admiration both for the spoken 


and written word. He took to journalism during 
hU student days in London and still cherishes the 
liabit of reading and picking up a few grains of 
wisdom from everywhere. 

Plethora and pomp are supposed to belong to 
bygone potentates and public figures are said to 
be the peoples' servants in our country. Yet few 
of them are approachable easily. However, it is a 
well known fact that anybody whether Prince, 
pauper or peon can meet Mr. S. K. Patil personal- 
ly and more often than not come away with the 
feeling of having found a true friend. Mr. Patil’s 
guiding rule is familiar to many of his friends who 
arc legion. “Make friends and more friends; keep 
on making as many as you can; but if you cannot 
make many, stick to the few you have; do not make 
enemies" says S. K. Patil. 

Delhi also has learnt to appreciate his perspec- 
tive of politics and people. He has, a Scholar’s 
aptitude and technique for co-opting new faculties. 
He is not only fluent in English, Marathi and Hindi, 
but is conversant with French and Russian too. 
Innumerable visitors both from all corners of 
India and abroad are always to be found at his 
Delhi residence. He has built up a tradition of a 
jolly and generous hospitality that enmeshes all 
his guests without differences of rank and riches. 
His sense of the humorous and the ready repartee, 
full of the comic spirit, restore a harmony and 
balance in any atmosphere however overladen 
with seriousness, gloom or puritanical self-right- 
eousness. Though much sought after, he 
remains unbelievably enough unprone to flattery. 
Whilst out of the Government during the Kamaraj 
plan some visitors went on piling praise on praise 
proving Mr. Patil’s indispensability to the country. 
Not to be content, other guests followed suit but 
the only reply Mr. Patil made was to lau^ingly 
stroke his loved pet dog Johnny and disperse the 
company since lie said both he and his dog were 
feeling the heat of Delhi and' had to retire to his 
cool airconditioned retreat. 

Sometimes one does wonder whether Mr. Patil 
is ever serious about being serious. Some friends 
say he reminds them of an admirable amateur 
actor, versatile, rhetoric and sincere as a sound 
actor is sincere. When he^ describes something 
funny he is in his element enjoying himself tho- 
roughly. In his enjoyment there is the joy of the 



gigantic. He laughs at his own jokes and jokes 
inspire him to wilder and wilder creations. Once 
at the end of a discussion on the day’s par- 
liamentary debate, whilst on his way to the 
air-port, having shed much light on the foolish- 
ness of mortals he glimpsed an ass meandering 
along. Forthwith he came out with a discourse on 
the harmlessness of the creature and promptly 
opined that the ass at least has more utility value 
than many human beings-and the poor animal de- 
served to be looked after better in a society wedded 
to democratic socialism! 

Mr. Path is more often than not labelled as a 
“rightist” and an opponent of democratic social- 
ism. ^Vhat he in fact believes is that there can be 
no wealth without work and no real democracy with- 
out the ballot box. Let me reproduce his own defi- 
nition on democratic socialism from a press inter- 
view I had with him some time ago. “Socialism 
has become such a loos© expression in the world 
today that every country and every man gives his 
own meaning to it For example. West Germany 
is a federal republic. It believes in Socialism in 
that it prevents concentration of wealth in a few 
hands. But East Germany also calls itself a demo- 
cratic socialist country. It is highly confusing for 
an outsider to distinguish between the two. There 
are people in this country who want Marxian So- 
cialism with all its consequences including class 
consciousness and the inevitability of war. If this 
is a U.S.S.R. pattern, China would have a still 
more regimented socialism where practically no 
freedom would be left to anybody except to those 
who undertake to manage the State. 

In a confusion of this kind, it is as well that the 
goal of the Indian Democratic Socialism which the 
Congress wants to pursue is properly defined. We 
want to have a Socialist State where means of 
production and distribution are either owned or 
controlled by the State. But before we distribute 
wealth, we have got to possess it. Wealth is not 
created by shouting Socialism. It comes by hard 
work. We do not believe that there must neces- 
sarily be a class consciousness ultimately leading 
to class conflict. All these ideas are outmoded. 

When Marx gave his clarion call in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto in 1848, the situation was entirely 
different. To-day we have democracy everywhere. 
Every man has a vote. Collective bargaining is a 
part of industrial life. Had such a situation exist- 


ed in the days of Karl Marx, he would not have 
recommended the inevitability of class war. We 
want Socialism but that socialism must be based 
on parliamentary democracy. It is the baUot-box 
and not the bullet which must decide what is good 
for us.” 

Maybe in our country there is tendency to over- 
estimate the importance of politicians. When 
commenting on politicians many imponderable 
elements and extraneous circumstances have to be 
taken into account, strongly prejudiced as they 
sometimes are by political partiality of powerful 
party pulls. There have been many great men who 
have been largely made by circumstances. But 
Mr. PatU has moulded circumstances and created 
his own opportunities. Unfailing courage and an 
admirable independence of mind have been his 
constant companions in the course of his political 
pursuits. Yet he has plenty of resilience, the hall- 
mark of responsible and responsive leaders the 
world over. 

The powers of striking speech and extraordinary 
oratory that Mr. Patil is endowed with, are, at all 
times, a dependable armour in his parliamentary 
career. The influence of the spoken word is always 
profound. Mr. Patil, whether in Parliament or on 
any other public platform has such an aptitude and 
ease for a spontaneous flow of eloquence that he 
could hardly be studying style and composition or 
memorising epigrams. Mr. Patil excels in the cut 
and thrust of combat With his inimilabJe.gestures, 
and the range of his resounding voice he is able 
with ease to command the breathless attention of 
even a jaded audience and subdue a crowd into 
rapt attention. By this effective weapon Mr. Patil 
invariably elevates a debate, enhances the calling 
of a politician and raises the level of controversy 
in the Lok Sabha. 

Mr. Patil is in every sense of the term a con- 
temporary man,, immersed in our times, respon- 
sive to its moods and challenges, and a partici- 
pant in both the big and small events of our era. 
He is full of volatile exuberance and vitality. He 
cannot be intimidated and does not falter in the 
face of opposition. With the country facing one 
grave crisis after another many a patriot would 
like to see the dynamic resourcefulness of Bom- 
bay’s ever-popular S. K. Patil canalised into even 
more responsible and constructive spheres of 
national activity. 



A FRIEND, PHILOSOPHER & GUIDE 

SlIRI Ganapatishankar N. Desai 


If I were to describe Shri S. K. Patil, with 
minimum words bearing the maximum meaning. 
I would call him: a friend, philosopher and guide. 
I do not know what number of people not only in 
Bombay, but in India, owe their means of liveli- 
hood to Shri Patil. 

Bom in Ratnagiri District, coming down to 
Bombay, going abroad for his study in journalism, 
working as an advertising guide to many and then 
becoming a Press Correspondent, hero is a man. 
Appa Saheb, as he is popularly known and endear- 
ingly called, becomes an All India personality in 
a short span of time because of his sharp intelli- 
gence, diligence and amiable temperament. 

Bombay is his home but he never feels like a 
stranger in any other place in India. I have yet to 
come across a man so able in organisational work. 
He is most methodical and accurate in details and 
is always upto the standards that things require to 
be. In the Civil Disobedience period, jail-going to 
many was a hardship, but Shri Patil always wel- 
comed it and utilised his time in reading and writ- 
ing. For him the iron bars were in no way a prison. 
He has been a voracious reader and many a time 
bums midnight oil if he gets interested in a book. 

He joined the BPCC after the Bardoli event, 
some time in 1928 or so and has since then asso- 
ciated himself with Bombay Politics very actively. 
His participation in the 1930 movement and conse- 
quent terms of imprisonment is a tale too well 
known. His contribution to the efficient working 
of the Congress organisation is most valuable. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the mighty freedom 
fighter liked Shri Patil most for his organisational 


capacity and there was hardly any public question 
in which Shri Patil did not have a word first with 
the Sardar and then solve it in an inimitable fashion. 

As a Municipal Councillor, as a member of im- 
portant committees and as a Mayor of Bombay, he 
has left an indelible impression. As a Member of 
the Parliament and then as a Minister holding 
various portfolios with wonderful self-confidence 
and in a spirit of challenge, he has done such good 
and meritorious work, that Patil has become a name 
to be loved and respected and looked upon with 
hope in times of need. 

As a friend he is marvellous. He follows the 
dictum of Socrates: “Be slow to fall into friend- 
ship; but when thou art in, continue firm and con- 
stant.” Shri Patil would go any length to help a 
needy and deserving friend. Perhaps that is why 
he has always earned the best dividends from them 
in return. 

His courage is indomitable. In politics people 
may have opponents and he has many, but I can 
say without fear of being challenged that he is not 
an enemy to any one, nor has he an enemy in any 
one. 

My association with Shri Patil, for more than 
four decades now, has always been a matter of 
pride and although I am not actively concerned 
with party politics, I am still his associate in many 
important matters of public welfare. 

To this giant worker who is a close friend, a 
practical philosopher and a dependable guide. I 
wish a healthy and happy long life on this occasion 
of his 65th birthday. 


SUCCESS 

He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often and loved 
much; who has gained the respect of intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has filled his niche and accomplished his task; who has 
left the world better than he found it. whether by an improved poppy, a 
perfect poem or a rescued soul; who has never lacked appreciation of 
earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who has looked for the Best ia 
others and given the best he had; whose life is an inspiration; whose 
memory is a benediction. —-MRS. A. J. STANLEY 



Mr. WELLES HANGEN who had spent three years in New Delhi os 
Correspondent for Nationnl Broadeosting Company, is the Author 
of the widely talked about book “AFTER NEHRU ^yIIO?’• in which ho 
has presented penetrating portraits o£ eight outstanding Indian Leaders. 
In this gallery of potential snccessors of Nehru, among others is included 
Shri S. K. Patil, the then Minister of Food and Agriculture (1962). Wo 
"ratefuliy reproduce hereunder from the said book some interesting por- 
tion about Shri Patil's personality and work in the Cabinet and outside, 
with Mr. Han'gcn’s kind permission. Mr. Hongen also conveys his “very 
best wishes” to Mr. Patil “on his birthday." 


No one mirrors the ebollient character of Bom- 
bay more faithfully than its 
wdl-nigh thirty years, Sadash.v Kano, PaUh 
Since April 1957, he has been a ' 

Union abinet in New Delhi, 
the roots of his poUUcal power are suU m 
If thU man of immense energy, mfimte pauenc*. 
and vast organizing abUity ever reaches the top, 
Bomry noTNew Delhi, will be the real capital 

“'I’tat met S. K. Patil (as everyone knows hta 

m India) in the fall of “ 

become Union Minister of Food and Ag 
in Nehru’s cabinet. Since then I have 
him more often than with “"7 
I always see him at his big mmistenal bun^ 
at 5. Dr. Rajendra Prasad R»d. ‘I; 

shadiest and most tranquil sections o l ^ 

The procedure is always the same. ? 
in pmctually (a rarity in Indmn mmiste 
to fad Path sitting behind a 
boomerang-shaped desk in his small * "‘‘7’ 
several air-ccndhione^^'rwht buTS-up 
rhial^!ke"N’iU?butwimout.heredr^ 
in the button-hole. His face is heavy and blunt, bn 
the black eyes are Uvely, even 
voice is deep and resonant, a pleasan^ re i 
the piping sing-song of so many n lan . 
rectLs and lack of verbal circumteutions lem^ 
me of a busy American politician. He is blunt with- 
out ever being discourteous. 

“What can I do for you?” he i"lon=s “S simn as 
I sit dovm. I ask my questions, and Patil is o , 


not garrulously, but with some forthrightly ex- 
pressed ideas. As he talks, secretaries scurry in and 
out of the little office with penciled notes. Some- 
times he will take a long-distance call from Bom- 
bay, but most of the lime he gives undivided at- 
tention to a visitor. He is an organizer who knows 
how to use time economically. When a half hour 
has passed, he booms, “Well, thank you very 
much”, and rises to indicate the end of the Inter- 
view. 

Despite his nonchalance; Patil is much less at 
home behind a ministerial desk in Delhi than in 
the rough-and-tumble of Bombay city politics. Tlie 
“uncrowned king of Bombay,** as one former 
Congress party president calls him, has little use 
for the bulging files so dear to Mororji Desai’s 
heart Patil is a boisterous, exuberant extrovert in 
a country where the mighty arc expected to culti- 
vate a certain remoteness. As one Indian news- 
paperman remarked. “Patil is widely liked because 
ho is human. Unlike some of his Congress collea- 
gues, ho trails no sanctimonious coat behind him. 
Not for him the incense and myrrh of virtuous 
perfection’*. PatU has no taste for theory and no 
qualms about upholding authority by forceful 
methods. He prides himself on being tou^ and 
direct, although he can also be cunning when the 
occasion demands. 

The Prime Minister and his Food Minister arc 
the SCTior Congressmen in the central government 
to^lay in terms of length of service witli the party. 

When Patil came to Delhi, he found himself 
saddled with some of the toughest and least gla- 


(I UIic Ardent J)ilg.rUn 

}| What do we find remarkable in Shri 
0 Patil and what distinguishes him from 


( countless others? I think it is his abi- 
I lity to see clearly both his goal and tho 



II pose and determination in pursuing 
( that path, undeterred and undistracied 
g by irrelevant side Issues. Shri Patil is 
y regarded ns n consummate organiser, 
a whether it is a short term election cam- p 
|] paign or a long term political platform. I| 
(| This only means that Shri Patil knows p 
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morous technical jobs in the cabinet. First he had 
the Irrigation and Power Ministry for a year, then 
the Transport and Communications Ministry for 
sbeteen months. In August 1959 Ajit Prasad Jain 
resigned as Union minister of food and agricul- 
ture. He had failed miserably to solve the problem 
of India’s chronic food deficits. The country’s 
agricultural imports were larger than ever. Food 
prices were spiralling upward. Jain was not the first 
food minister to choke on his portfolio. The job had 
long been considered a graveyard of ministerial re- 
putations. Patil was sworn in as food minister in 
September 1959. He quickly set about dismanll- ^ 
ing the cumbersome system of government con- * 
trols aimed at regulating distribution of food 
grains. He abandoned whole-sale trading by the 
government in such staples as wheat and rice. He 
removed zonal restrictions on the movement of 
wheat within India. He opposed Nehru’s Industry- 
centered approach to economic planning, and tx- 
traded more money for agriculture in the third 
five-year plan, which began in 1961. He exhorted, 
wheedled, and cajoled Parliament and the state 
governments into underwriting his policy of inter- 
nal free trade in foodstuffs. Above all, he sought 
to harness the farmer’s profit motive for the coun- 
try’s benefit instead of trying to stifle it under 
government controls. 


y "What I am saying,” he told the Lok Sabha, 

I "is that this mute man, this helpless man, the 
I) farmer must be given the honor and dignity to 
|j which he is entitled. Seventy per cent of this com- 

E iry is made of farmers and by denying him the 
riglits of his produce or by denying him even the 
place or position to which he is entitled, we shall 
never succeed, neither in agricutural production 
nor in any branch of development that we arc go- 
ing to lake up”. 

To drive home the lesson, Patil ordered every 
official in his ministry to spend at least fift«n days 
a year on a farm ‘‘whether they know farming or 
not”. Of himself he said, ‘‘Unless I soil my hand 
with mother earth and smell it also, I am not a 
food and agriculture minister”. 

PaUTs most spectacular coup came on May 4, 
I960, when he strode into the White House to con- 
clude the largest agreement for American aid 
since the Marshall Plan. For the next four years 
India could receive an average of one shipload a 
day of American grain to relieve hunger and build 
up vital food stockpiles against famine. The agree- 
ment signed by Patil and President Eiserihower 
provided for sixteen million tons of American sur- 
plus wheat and one million tons of rice-worth 
£1.3 billion — to be so/d to Jndia for rupees under 
Public Law 480, Eighty-five per cent of the pro- 
oeds are returned as grants and loans to promote 
India’s economic development. *1116 Times of 
India, which rarely finds virtue in American 
policy, exclaimed, “No government has ever been 
more generous”. The deal Patil had negotiated 
gave India desperately needed time to step up its 
own grain output and to build more grain-storage 
capacity. It also gave Patil his biggest political 
boixt since he had gone to Delhi. But the Com- 
munists objected that Patil was tying India to Ame- 
rica’s coattails. Other critics said that the massive 
infusion of gift food would kill the very incentive 
to produce that the Food Minister was trying to 
create. 

With the oratorical instincts acquired during 
long years of ward politicking, the square-shoulder- 
ed, chocolate-faced man from Maharashtra rose 
in Parliament to rebut the charges. “I am not very 
fond of depending on other countries. I have as 
much self-respect as any other honorable mem- 
bers in this house. This country of ours being pre- 
dominantly agricultural, it is folly — it is a hundred 




times folly, to go to other countries for food. But 
what can I do? What we are doing is merely to tide 
over the difficulties. I have said repeatedly if this 
house co-operates with me, if the country co-ope- 
rates with me, I have said that at the end of the 
third five-year plan (1966) there will be no neces- 
sity to bring anything, not even one maund of 
wheat or rice from any other country." 

Such was the challenge and the pledge that Palil 
offered India in the spring of 1960. He showed 
that he had a knack for the daring and the drama- 
tic. His optimism might over-reach his discretion, 
but his spirited performance in the food crisis 
contrasted sharply with the general lassitude and 
indecision in New Delhi, With mountains of Ame- 
rican wheat and rice ready to funnel into Indian 
ports. Patil could undercut the speculators who 
drove up grain prices. "If somebody wants to play 
a trick by raising prices or anything like that," 
he growl^, "I can blow all that grain like hot air 
into that particular state when I know that it fe 
necessary in order to hold the prices”. Grain prices 
stabilized and in some places actually declined. 

Patil turned next to mobilizing the forces of the 
market place. "Controls have got to go,” he said 
in accents that would be familiar on Washington’s 
Capitol Hill, but that sounded strange in the Parlia- 
ment of socialist India. "Controls are bad,” he 


told Parliament, "You know what these controls 
are. They make our lives artificial. When there is 
control, it is followed by ration cards”. His attatk 
on marketing controls was coupled with a new pro- 
gram for supporting farm prices. "When the 
prices are falling beyond the level where h is 
advantageous for the farmer and they are not 
remunerative," he declared, "then it becomes the 
duty of the state to run to the rescue of the farmers 
and buy the produce at a minimum price.” By tlte 
spring of 1962, he had set a support price for wheat 
of thirteen rupees a maund. He called it "the 
greatest thing that has happened in this country 
in recent years”. In the fall of 1962. he was laying 
plans to set similar floor prices for rice and other 
farm products. At the same time the weather gods 
finally relented. India harvested an all-time record 
of ttghty-two million tons of food grains despite 
destructive monsoon floods in the summer of 1961 
and 1962. The main result of the grain deal with 
the United States had b^n its psychological effect 
in curbing speculation on Indian markets, although 
shipments were stepped up after the Chinese at- 
tack in 1962. By the end of 1962. between 5.6 and 
5.7 million tons of P.L. 480 wheat and about 
450.000 tons of American rice had actually been 
imported under the Patil-Eisenho^ver agreement 
One reason for the slow rate of imports was lack 




of storage capacity. But the situation on the food 
front had improved so markediy that the conser- 
vative Statesman of Caicutla sighed. “At last or- 
ganization of the food supply is beginning to be 
dlective”. 

The pursuit of success has been the leitmotiv of 
Sadashiv Kanoji Path’s life almost since it began 
on August 14, 1900, in the tumble-down provin- 
cial town of Savantadi, not far from India's west 
coast and on the edge of former Portuguese Goa. 
He was the eldest son in a family of three boys and 
three girls. His father was a minor police officer, 
on special duty in the area. The family owned 
some land. Young Path was only ten years old 
when both his parents died. His admirers now tell 
how he “tasted hunger” in his youth, but when I 
asked him about this, he replied brusquely, ‘I 
wasn’t actually hungry, but I didn’t have very good 
meals either”. He looked after his three sisters and 
two younger brothers, but he managed to attend 
hig^ school in the west coast town of Malvan and 
get a scholarship to St Xavier’s College in what 
he calls “that grandest city, Bombay”. He distin- 
guished himself in the college’s debating society 
and made a good record in studies, but he was 
never graduated from St. Xavier’s, In 1920 he 
joined Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement and 
led a student boycott of school. In talking to 
me about his early life, he has always refrained 
from trying to paint himself as a youthful hero. 
He told me candidly, “I had nothing to lose by 
following Gandhiji”. Patil’s debating experience 
stood him in good stead as he harangued his school- 
mates on the glories of swaraj, or independence. 

For four years after leading the student boycott 
at St. Xavier’s, Patil conducted schools of national 
education, the Congress-sponsored nationalist 
institutions designed to replace what Gandhi call- 
ed “satanic” British-run schools. The national- 
education movement collapsed in 1924 with the 
end of that phase of Gandhian non-co-operation. 

Patil had already been admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, where he intended to study for a 
Master of Arts degree in journalism, but he had 
to wait six months for his visa to America. He says 
that he was the first student to go from India under 
the 1924 immigration act. During the three-week 
voyage from Bombay to England, he was per- 
petually seasick, and by the time he reached Eng- 
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land his whole body craved an interlude on dry 
land. He spent a fortnight there, “to get on my 
legs,” and by that time the semester had already 
begun at Missouri. "I couldn’t afford to waste 
anolhCT six months wailing for the new semester to 
start,” be says. “So I went to school in London”. 
There he was one of thousands of Indian students 
who studied under the late Harold Laski at' the 
London School of Economics. He also attended 
the London School of journalism. Laski had less 
impact on the bushy-browed young man from 
Savantvadi than the writings of Bertrand Russell 
and H. G. Wells did. 

When Patil returned to India inf 1927, the 
nationalist movement was at low ebb. He had 
decided to take up journalism, and became what 
was then called a political commissioner (equi- 
valent to a political reporter) on the now defunct 
Bombay Chronicle. He held the job five years, 
fining a valuable ward’s-eye view of Bombay 
politics. In 1929 he was elected general secretary 
of the Bombay city committee of the Congress 
party. The following year Gandhi launched his 
great civil disobedience movement, and Patil was 
jailed for the first time for his part in the distur- 
bances that shook Bombay. In 1931 he resigned 
from the Bombay Chronicle to devote full time 
to the Congress, and to jail-going. But he still 
i^artls journalism as his “only heaven,” and his 
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passport Still describes his profession as ‘'joumal* 
Isl”. Often, he sa>'s with a far away look in his 
c>rs. **1 should go back to journalism’*. 

From 1930 to 1945. Patil went to prison eight 
times, for a tola! of more than ten years. His 
record in UjIs department is as good as Nehru’s. 
^Vhat Laski and the London School of Economics 
failed to give him in the way of political education. 
Patil imbibed in jail. He read a great deal and Icc* 
tured fellow Inmates, as he says now, on “socialism, 
communism, and other theories”. I suspect there 
was a heavy admixture of practical politics with 
the theory. Political prisoners made up some 90 
per cent of the jail population in those days. At 
least a quarter of a million Indians learned poli- 
tical theory (usually Leftist) at government ex- 
pense during this period when the British allowed 
Congress leaders to turn the jails into universities. 
Patil says that most of his following in the country 
today, “which is pretty deep-rooted,” is made up 
of former inmate-students and those whom they 
have influenced. 

During an interlude of freedom in 1937, he was 
elected to the AlMndia Congress Committee, a 
body on which he still serves. He was already a 
power in the Bombay Congress party when he was 


elected to the AlCC. He supported Gandhi’s Quit 
India movement from the boning, without thi 
soul-scarching that Nehru and Chavan went 
through. He insists that he also backed the 
Mahatma in opposing violence of any sort in con- 
nection with the wartime movement. “I was the 
most vocal critic of the underground movement,” 
he recalls, “because it went against the moral philo- 
sophy of Gandhi’s civil-disobedience movement”. 
During this period Sardar Patel was consolidaUng 
his grip on the Congress party in Bombay and 
nearby Gujarat. The Sardar was a genius at politi- 
cal oiganizalion, imperious, ruthless, and indefati- 
gable. He needed a chief of staff in Bombay. 
Patil was his man. “What little I know of organi- 
zation and administration, I have learned from 
this great man”, he once wrote, with genuine 
reverence for his fonner master. He imitates the 
Sardar’s frowning exterior and his air of total self- 
possession. When the grand old man of the Con- 
gress Right died on December 15, 1950, leaving 
Congress and the country to Nehru, Patil called 
it “the darkest day for India”. 

Patil frankly seeks power and makes no secret 
of enjoying the good things of life, I remember 
asking him if he thought that he hurt his chances 
by failing to conform to the Indian image of leader- 



ship: His answer was revealing. “Isn't the Indian 
image of leadership changing? It’s true I’m not 
an ascetic. You can’t reflect something you aren’t. 
I want to serve the people, not just reflect ascetic* 
ism. The people are very happy if their lot im- 
proves. That’s the important thing to them. But 
if you mean by ascetic that a man must be religious 
and God-fearing, then I’m second to none in those 
things. But as for frugal living, avoiding motion 
pictures, wearing khaddi— that kind of thing— I 
don’t practise and I don’t ask any man to do that, 
Desai even turns off the ceiling fan when he goes 
to sl^p. I can’t live without air-conditioning. He 
wears the dhoti. I don’t because I don’t believe a 
dhoti is necessary in the modem world where in 
an hour’s time I may be asked to go to London*’. 

Patil admits that he is “not exactly religious’’, 
but says that he has a “religious temperament and 
background’*. 

He has brought political oratory to a high degree 
of perfection. His gestures are eloquent He exudes 
euphoria. Reporting one of his speeches on sugar 
in Parliament, the Hindustan Times observed that 
he “allayed all fears, raised all hopes, forgave the 
ignorant, complimented the knowledgeable, sooth- 
ed the mills, consumers and cane-growers, and 
by the time he had finished he had managed to 
convince the House that there was not only no 
‘sugar problem’ but that, if anything, India was 
on the top of the world as regards this commodity”. 

Patil’s humor is as pervasive as his euphoria. 
In telling Parliament about a rat Invasion that 
damaged flowering bamboo trees in the eastern 
province of Assam, he intoned: “This is a wonder- 
ful phenomenon. This is a wonderful rat. . . .This 
rat has its visitation once in thirty years. \Vhen 
this particular bamboo flowers, it has got such an 
influence on these rats. The flower must be very 
tasty. But when the flower is destroyed, the rat also 
is destroyed. Where it goes nobody knows. It has 
no habit of travelling. Otherwise. I think, the 
Tourist Department would welcome it”. 

Patil knows he is still the most eflecUve campaign 
manager in Congress and the potential architect 
of victory for the pxirty’s Right Wing, By the jnrd- 
stick of Indian politics, he is comparatively young. 
His energy is inexhaustible. His poliUcal wisdom 
is unmatched. 
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Shri S. K, Patil is an organizer par excellence. He 
has an orderly and disciplined mind and inexhausti- 
ble energy that enables him to plan a campaign 
and execute it with consummate skill. Because of 
this outstanding quality, he had been callal upon 
time and again to shoulder tasks of immense 
national importance. We find him in the thick of 
the first elections after the integration of Andhra. 
That election was a decisive turning point in the 
history of our country. Had the Congress lost tliat 
election the very heart of our country would have 
falloi in the hands of a party which had no alle- 
gience to democracy or any sense of patriotism. 
It would have acted as an ulcer in the body poli- 
tics and would have grown day by day, finally 
undermining our hard-won freedom. But Shri Patil 
look the challenge on behalf of the Congress. It 
was a mighty challenge. The Communists had wth 
them the experience of a century, and strategy and 
tactics tested and tempered in various countries at 
various historical stages. And they had the deter- 
mination and the force to put all these to use 
against Congress. How Shri S. K. Patil rallied the 
people of Andhra against this formidable oppo- 
nents and how he vanquished them is a saga of 
achievement. The future historian of post-inde- 
pendent India will indeed sum up with pride this 
dw^ive moment in the annals of our country. 

And then in Kerala. The Communists in Kerala, 
thrown out of power, were desperately determined 
to foist their regime once again upon the people. 
It was the second most critical moment in our 
history. There again wc find Shri Patil travelling 
from Mangalore to Trivandrum, addressing 
hundreds of gatherings, putting heart into the 
wrary workers, inspiring them, steeling their de- 
termination, Those who accompanied him in that 
whirlwind tour campaign b«r testimony to his 
unique capacity for organization and boundless 
energy. 
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The human heart, at whatever age opens only to the heart that opens in return ! 
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SHRI PATIL’S SPEECHES & WRITINGS 


A WORD TO INDIA’S YOUNG MEN & WOMEN 

ISummarj ot the Presidential Address at Shri S. K. Patil, President oi the Bombay Provincwl Congress 
Committee at Bengal Students’ Conlercnce held at M)iaensingh (East Bengal) on 9th March 19471 


I am sincerely grateful to you for giving me this 
Opportunity of meeting Young Bengal and know- 
ing its problems at close quarters. I have always 
been in my political life, an ardent admirer of 
Bengal and its people. With seven crores of popu- 
lation and with your long history and rich tradi- 
tions, you are almost a nation, as big as the big- 
gest in Europe except Russia. The contribution ot 
your Province to India’s national struggle has been 
great and immense. In sacrifice and suffering, you 
are second to none. In fact, the cool courage and 
unfaltering loyalty which you have evinced in the 
midst of your trials and misfortunes have been a 
source of inspiration and strength to the rest of 
your countrymen. As in the past, so also in the 
future and particularly in the immediate future, 
the Province of Bengal, I am certain, is going (o 
play a role worthy of its great name and traditions. 

The next few months in tliis country are going 
to be the most historic and eventful period of our 
national history. The political situation in the coun- 
try is developing so rapidly and dangerously that 
it has become difficult to predict what is ^ing to 
happen the next day. This great and vast land of 
ours is rocking to-day under the influence of 
powerful forces which are dragging her on to her 
inevitable destiny. At a delicate and crucial lime 
like this in the progress of our political struggle, 
India is badly in need of strong, courageous, disci- 
plined and imaginative leadenh/p. We are, as it 
were, sitting on the mouth of a volcano. Any false 
step is fraught with disastrous consequences. The 
qualities of courage and forbearance and above 
all,’ of mutual understanding were never so much 
needed for the building of a nation as they are 
needed to-day in this country. 

The unequivocal and emphatic declaration, made 
only a few days back by Mr. Clement Attlee, the 
British Premier, has opened a new and most sig- 
nificant chapter in India’s history'. In Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s words, this declaration is a challenge 
to India and the world will watch with e.xpectaocy 
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how India’s sons and daughters are going to meet 
this challenge. That India is going to accept this 
challenge, let there be no doubt in anybody’s mind. 
The declaration of the British Premier has the fol- 
lowing main features; In the words of the decla- 
ration itself, (1) His Majesty’s Government wish 
to make it clear that it is their definite intention 
to take necessary steps to effect the transference of 
power to responsible Indian hands by a date not 
later than June 1948; (2) If it should appear that 
an agreed constitution will not have been worked 
out fay a fully representative Assembly before the 
time mentioned, i.e. not later than June 1948, His 
Majesty’s Government will have to consider to 
whom the powers of the Central Government in 
British India should be banded over, on due date, 
whether as a whole to some form of Central Gov- 
ernment for British India, or in some areas to the 
existing Provincial Governments, or in such other 
way as may seem most reasonable and in the best 
interests of the Indian people; (3) Although final 
transfer of authority may not take place until June 
1948, preparatory measures must be put in hand 
in advance. 

The debate in the House of Commons, heated 
and acrimonious though it was, has proved beyond 
doubt that the present Labour Government in Bri- 
tain and its leaders mean business this time and 
they do not want their sincerity to be challenged. 
That young intellect of the Labour Party, 
Mr. Wyatt, said categorically in his speech in the 
Commons: “\Vc must say clearly and unequivo- 
cally to India that on a certain fixed day. we arc 
going to leave Indb, with our troops and our offi- 
cials and with any British residents who wish to 
come with us. and we must do that before the ad- 
ministrative macliinery has completely crumbled 
•in our hands”. Well may Mr. Winston Churchill 
and a few Conscr\alive diehards stigmatise Pandit 
Nehru’s Government as a “total disaster", but one 
fact which has incontestably emerged out of the 
debate in the Commons is that the British Gov- 




eminent is now finally and irrevocably conmiiltcd 
to quit India not later than June 1948, 

A great controversy and no small amount of 
anxiety have centretl round that part of the decla- 
ration which refers to the authority or authorities 
in India to which the power will be transferred. No 
doubt. looking to the past history of our political 
struggle, we have reason to blame the sucecssivc 
British Governments for having created and fos- 
tered divisions in our political ranks. Tliat charge 
is irrefutable and can be levelled with justification. 
But how can a nation stop by merely making 
charges? Whatever might have happened in the 
past, we cannot shut our eyes to the present and 
forget our responsibilities for the future. It would 
have been good and proper if the British Govern- 
ment had successfully undone a part of the mis- 
chief they have done in this country. If they were 
able to bring together the Congress and the Mus- 
lim League on a common platform of constructive 
political activity, they would have earned the eter- 
nal gratitude of this country. As it is. after having 
raised the phantom, they arc now not irt a posi- 
tion to bring it under control, I can quite realise 
what it means to the Province of Bengal and to its 
millions of people if the power is to be transferred 
to the existing Provincial Governments as they arc 
constituted. That tragedy is to be averted under 
any circumstances, no matter what suflerings and 
sacrifices we have to go through. That must not. 
however, blind us to our obvious duties and res- 
ponsibilities. Any desperate or one-sided solution 
of the problem, which is bound to result in violence 
and inevitable blood-shed, must be avoided as far 
as it lies within our power. Between now and the 
date-line of the transfer of power, we must fully 
exercise all our resources and constructive abilities 
to bring about a friendly solution of this most diffi- 
cult problem. 

It is one thing to transfer power and quite the 
other to be able to accept and retain it. A mere 
technical transfer of power to any authority which 
the British Government might choose, need not 
necessarily frighten us or be the last word on the 
subject. Only an authority based on peoples’ will 
and supported by their sacrifices can receive and 
sustain the power that will be transferred to it. A 
government, either Central or Provincial, which 
is not representative of the largest bulk of the popu- 
lar will, will prove to be a poor instrument to ac- 


cept the power wlicn it is transferred. The real 
task therefore, from now onwards, is to create 
adequate and powerful sanctions behind the ac- 
ceptance of power. Our political horizon to-day is 
clouded by hatred and strife. Silver lining v-hich 
they say every cloud has got. has become invisible. 
Constructive statesmanship is at a discount. The 
history of this globe in its critical times has shown 
that when things appear darkest, there is always 
the .surest chance of a bright prospect. Who knows 
llial what appears to-day as irretrievably irrecon- 
ciliablc may not have the best chance of recon- 
ciliation in the near future? Let us not lose heart 
on a great occasion like this. Who knows that the 
danger that seems to face us all alike, on the eve 
of our entering into the sun-shine of full freedom, 
may not have in it the seeds of mutual under- 
standing for the well-being of millions of our mass- 
es who have made untold sacrifices for the free- 
dom of their mother-land. 

Whatever might be the other results of the Bri- 
tish Premier’s declaration, one thing is pretty cer- 
tain that there will be brisker moves on the politi- 
cal chess-board of the country. It is possible, as 
has been suggested by the Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion in England, that the minorities in India— and 
by minorities they always mean the Muslim League 
—will bo encouraged by this statement to persist 
in their separatist tendencies in the hope of receiv- 
ing power separately when it is transferred. The 
recent flare-ups in the Punjab and North West 
Frontier Province are being cited in support of 
this line of argument. There is, however, another 
line of argument which appears to me more natu- 
ral and reasonable. It may happen that when the 
British power is finally and irrevocably gone from 
this country and when it cannot be invoked to 
settle or unsettle our internal differences, the mino- 
rities, and particularly the Muslim League, may 
sec better reason and be persuaded to come to 
terms with the Congress which will always re- 
main in the field as the largest and the most for- 
midable Party in Indian politics. Carefully ana- 
lysed, the political situation to-day lends itself to 
a hope that the chances of Hindu-Muslim Unity 
are better to-day than they were ever before during 
the last ten years. When instead of three jarties, 
one of them being a rank outsider, only two parties 
remain in the field, the chances of settlement are 
bound to improve. Since 1940 when the cry of 
Pakistan was first raised in this country, the poli- 



tical field has been hc/d almost entirely by the 
Muslim League. Whatever the Congress may do 
to quicken the Nation’s advance to freedom, it has 
always to encounter the toughest opposition from 
the League demonstrably encouraged by the ruling 
power. The Congress was convinced beyond doubt 
that unless and until the British power disappeared 
from this country neither freedom nor Hindu- 
Musiim Unity was at all possible. It was this con- 
viction more than anything else that led to the 
“Quit India” Resolution of 1942. A conviction is 
steadily growing that there is hardly any possi- 
bility of political unity between the two great com- 
munities so long as there is third party tightly sit- 
ting in this country and exploiting these commu- 
nal differences. Tlie declaration of the British 
Premier, therefore, is the logical sequence of (he 
‘Quit India’ policy. This will explain why the Con- 
gress High Command and other Congress Leaders 
have warmly welcomed the British declaration to 
quit India not later than June 1948. The leaders 
of the Muslim League will now be called upon to 
face facts which are harder than the fiction on 
which they have relied since 1940. The dispute 
has at once narrowed down to a domestic quarrel 
between two brothers. With a little more accom- 
modation on both sides coupled with a spirit of 
give and take, the actual trouble may not after 
all prove to be insuperable. 

The situation that has now been created calls for 
imagination and a new approach in our politics. 
It is no use merely blaming Britain for her sins of 
commission and omission. Our political methods 
which are largely negative so far must become 


positive in the altered circumstances. Wc cannot 
be free merely by hanging all those who did us 
wrong, even if it were possible to do so. Tlic pro- 
blems which we have to face to-day are more real 
and actual than those we were accustomed to so 
far. 

This brings me to the special role which young 
India, and particularly the student community, 
has to play in the immediate future, Tlierc is 
enough and more of revolutionary urge and fire in 
the country to-day. The problem before us is not 
to create any new urge, but how to control and 
regubtc the great dynamic energy which has been 
let loose in this country as a result of our struggle 
for die last quarter of a century. We have an cx- 
haustless reservoir of energy in this land. How to 
make this energy run in desired channels is the 
greatest problem of the day. Our workers in the 
fields and factories need no more to be told that 
they have to fight for their freedom. They have 
been ever ready to fight and even suffer for their 
freedom. What we want to-day in the new circum- 
stances is not the political agitator, but the Natio- 
nal Architect. On the eve of freedom, the Nation 
must not get Inebriated and lose its balance. To 
hold this balance and prepare the vast masses of 
this country for a peaceful transfer of power is 
the greatest need of the hour. The country is so 
much excited that wc need no more excitement. 
The day of slogans and claptrap speeches of agi- 
tators is gone. The sooner this is realised the belter 
for all concerned. The qualities of service and 
suffering stood us in good stead all these 25 years 
of our ‘Direct Action’. Lakhs of our countrymen 


benevolence 

As (lie rose breathelh sweetness from its own nature, so the Iicart 
of D benevolent man produceth good works. 

He enjoyeth the ease and tranquillity at his o.vn breast; and re- 
ioiceth in the happiness and prosperity of his neighbour. 

He openeth not his ears unto slander; the faults and the failings of 
men give pain to his heart. 

His desire is to do good, and he searchelh out the occasions thereof; 
in removing the oppression of nnother he rei.eveth himself. 

From the lar'-eiicss of his mind, he comprehcndelh in his wishes the 
happLss „t ali men: and from the generosity of his iicart he eadeavonre.h . 
to promote it. 


—BUDDHA 



Jjavc gone lo jails and sulTcrcd liardships of prison 
life with a smile on their faces, all for freedom 
which they loved so much. Hundreds have mount* 
cd the gallows and thousands have received bul* 
lets so that their blood may hasten the advent 
of Swaraj In this land. All these qualities we have 
acquired and dcvclopctl to an ama 2 ing degree, of 
which any people can be proud. But we must now 
recognise lliat these qualities alone will not be 
enough to enable us to face the new situation which 
is very soon coming upon us, 

Tlie way of passion, of national aggrandizement, 
of racial superiority and of violence has brought the 
W’orld almost to a point of destruction. Surrounded 
on all sides by passion and violence if India has been 
able to come very near her freedom, the credit for 
tills wonderful phenomenon goes undispulably to 
one man who has been the chief architect of India’s 
freedom. But for Mahatma Gandhi, I do not know 
how many millions of our countrymen would have 
been sacrificed even for what we have been able 
to achieve so far. Like a skilful mariner, he has 
piloted the ship of our freedom safely and peace* 
fully to its anchorage. The great national virtues 
which he inspired in us have enabled us to keep 
dear of the dangers that have ruined other nations 
of the world. Great qualities of faith, obedience, 
discipline, loyally and above all the qualities of 
selfless service and sufferings in which he trained 
the Nation during last Iwenty-five years and more, 
have made our task very easy. The danger, how- 
ever, is that on the eve of our entry into free India 
we may forget these great qualities, and if at oil, 
pay lip-homage to them. When we are entering 
upon our new responsibilities, let it not be said of 
us that we won the war — the war of our freedom 
—but we are likely to lose the peace— the fasting 
peace which can come to us only by methods that 
our Great Leader has taught us. 

What is happening in the world to-day? Vio- 
lence must create violence. Hatred must engender 
hatred. This is the immutable law of the universe. 
The one challenge to tWs immutable law comes 
from India and that through the gospel of Truth 
and Non-violence which Mahatma Gandhi has un- 
folded before the world and experimented in this 
country. 

I will not allow this opportunity to pass without 
uttering a serious warning to the student commu- 
nity of India. For God’s sake do not allow your- 
selves to be exploited by interested persons and 


Parties for purposes of their own. There is a tend- 
ency today noticeable everywhere In this country 
that even at a small age our young people must 
start displaying Party Labels on their foreheads. 
*11115 h a most dangerous tendency and it must 
retard Nation’s progress. The students of India to- 
day arc, indeed, creatures of destiny. Never during 
the long history of the world, was so much res- 
ponsibility thrown on the young generation of a 
country ns it is thrown to^y on the young men 
and women of India. You have to fashion a young 
nation of your imagination and aspirations. We 
have always believed that India has a mission to 
fulfil in the world. Both the world and its civiliza- 
tion — what little is left of it— have to be saved 
from the ravages of passion and violence. A free 
India can accomplish that mission if her young 
men and women follow the path which their Great 
Leader has shown them all these years. 

A free India will need thousands and lakhs of 
men and women of ability and character to con- 
duct her administration in an efficient manner. We 
have to create these administrators in our own 
country. They cannot be imported like consumers’ 
goods. The administration of free India must be 
carried on by the sons and daughters of the soil. 
Who is to train these young men and women for 
the great responsibility of administration? Even 
from now, you must look upon yourselves as the 
future administrators of this land and prepare 
yourselves for the natural role which you will have 
to play in a free India. You must develop in your- 
selves the qualities of faith, loyalty, discipline, in- 
tegrity, character and last but not the least, tole- 
rance. No nation can ever be great without these 
qualities. I am certain that in the days to come the 
students of India, and for that matter, all young 
men and women, will render an excellent account 
of themselves and make themselves ready for dis- 
charging the great responsibility of administering 
their free country. Luckily, this nation of ours has 
been gifted with some of the greatest Leaders of 
all times. It is these Leaders who have made India 
what she is in the world to-day. You students must 
live up to the great reputation of these Leaders and 
the lead they have given you and the world. I 
have not the smallest doubt that you will rise to 
the fullest height of your responsibility and see 
that our dream of a free and happy India is realised 
at the earliest moment. 

» yi 



..."S n Cl-O-L- tIL, 

NO CONFIDENCE PROPOSITION’ IS LOST! 

(The Bombay Municipal Corporation-1949) 


Proposed by Mr. S. S. Kavalekar— 

"That the Corporation views with serious con- 
cern the grave d^rture from constitutional pro- 
priety on the part of His Worship the Mayor in 
actively participating in the forthcoming Munici- 
pal By-Elections by appealing to Voters to vote 
for Congress candidates, by collecting funds for 
election expenses of Congress Party candidates, de- 
livering lectures in favour of the Congress candi- 
dates Congress Party being only one of the parties 
in the Corporation. The Corporation regrets that 
in doing so. His Worship the Mayor has faUed and 
neglected to maintain the traditions of impartiality, 
detachment from party election and neutrality 
which the Office of the Mayor enjoins on the meum- 
bent. This Corporation, therefore, expresses its opi- 
nion that it has no confidence in His Worsbp the 
Mayor.” 


Mr. K. K. Shah raised a point oE order 
whether the Proposiilon was in ordCT. He 
the question raised in the Proposition 
was discussed at the Special Meeting o e 
tion held on the I2th September 1949. and ^erefom .i 
was not in order to consider the Pro^i i>,,icc 
stage under Rule 46 of the Corporation , could 

which laid down that a question once spo® 
not be considered again except after the expiry 
months from the date of such disposa . Point 

.... Aftef haring Mr. V. S. ''-'f “ “ 
of Order, His Worship Use Mayor f 
question to be decided was whether the q^^ L-fo.. .he 
cussed on Monday last and the q, 

House were one and the same. H.s.Wo"h,p 
agree with Mr. V.iinhar that b-- ■" “O 
Mr. ‘A’ was mentioned and in another ^ 

Mr, ‘B’ was mentioned, the subjects 

had to go by the import of but it 

the language. The language might 

would be found that the 

Propositions wws the same and as nurview 

n,o4d by Mr. Kavalekar did come withm the pumew 

of Rule 46. 


The operative part of Mr. Kavalekar's Proposiihn 
stated that in doing so (ie. by his alleged participation) 
the Mayor had "failed and neglected to maintain the 
traditions of impartiality, detachment from party elec- 
tions and the neutrality which the Office of the Mayor 
cnioined on the incumbent". The argumwts co^in^ 
in both the Propositions were identical although the ^n 
image differed. His Worship therefore, observed tlut the 
••question" before the House was the same as had been 
discussed on Monday last and that ho had no doubt m 
his mind that it came within the operation of Rule 46. 
On the question of law. he had come to the ronclusion 
that he could rule the Proposition out of order under 
Rule 46 of the CorporaUon Procedure Rules but although 
be took that view he was not inclined to rule it out of 
order because he himself happened to be a person con- 
cerned in the Proposition and also a person, who ivas 
called upon to give the ruling. When some Councillor 
desire to mo\-e a Proposition directly expressing no confi- 
dence in the Mayor, he (llis Worship) felt that opportunity 
should be given to the House to discuss the issue and 
it should not bo said that the Mayor showed weakness 
or did any injustice in stiffing the debate on tbe Pro- 
posiVion by taking shelter behind a rule of Procedure. 


Extract i,om the Proceedings af a Meeting of the BMC). 

September 1949 and presided over by the may 



His Worship conllnueil th.il la* wouIJ ihcrcforc nllmv 
the /VopoviV/d/i to be (IisclI^^ell nnd ilecideJ by the Home, 
but it shoiitd, howeser, be sirielly urulcntmKl that hit 
tfecision shouhl not be (jiiolcd as a precedent. 

^^r. KasTiIclar then icsiimcsl hts rcm.*iiLs and at llic 
conclusion ihcrcs'f, the /Vop<otV/o« ssai seconded by 
Mr. Naushir C. Ilharticha. 

After the debate had proceeded for more than an 
hour. Mr. S V. Sosani mosed— 

Tliat the question be now pul. 

The motion was seconded by htr. K. M. .Sharma and 
was enrrIfiL 

The mover of the I'ropoiiihn then replied to the 
debate 

His Worship the Mayor made tltc following ob- 
servations before putting llic Propouthii to the 
vote: — 

“It was my painful duty to sit patiently In this 
Chair and hear all that was said on this Proposi- 
tion. It Is one of the unwritten conventions of this 
Corporation that the Mayor has to listen !o the 
debate without taking part in it. I must compliment 
the members who have spoken on tlie very high 
tone and level of the dcKitc on the Propositum. I 
expected the worst. But members have dispassio- 
nately discussed this matter without much display 
of high temper and it is n tribute, indeed, that 
members take the responsibilities of the House .so 
very seriously. Nobody has really said anything 
out of ill-will. 

“Whatever might be the motive from which this 
motion has come before ilie House. T will not go 
into that question. My plain duly was to consider 
the matter very dispassionately, because not only 
the present generation but the posterity will be 
alTccted by our judgment. I have been told that 
I have done some thing which is against the consti- 
tutional propriety and traditions of this House and 
this Chair. But not a single member lias attempted 
to show to me what that constitutional propriety 
or tradition is. There is no reference to it in the 
Books of Procedure of the Corporation. I have 
vainly attempted to search whether there was any 
constitutional propriety of this type and whether 
during the last 60 years the Mayor outside the 
jurisdiction of the four walls of this House was 
asked to do nothing of this kind. There is nothing 
on record. In the absence of that, I agree that it is 
for you and for me to decide what should be the 
constitutional propriety. If such constitutional 
propriety did not exist, it is for us to fix and decide 
the constitutional propriety or practice; I do not 


fake away llic riclit of the I louse In that respect. But 
when I consider to m)sclf whcliicr, in acting in the 
manner I have done, I have done something which 
in simikir circumstances the Ma>ors who prececd- 
cd me would not have done, the answer to that is 
in the ncg.ilivc, liVCn now I do not feel convinced 
that I have done somctliing which is against the 
constitutional propriety. 

“A reference was made to the Ma)ors outside, 
I had an occasion to refer to some more books on 
the .subject, I find that the Mayor of a City who 
m.iy also be a politician is not precluded outside 
his Ciiambcr to carry on his activities. Take the 
ease of the Mayors of big cities in the U.S.A. There 
all the Mayors, barring tlic exception of one or two. 
arc hundred per cent parly men. either democrats 
or republicans. Tlicy arc chosen on parly tickets. 
Tlicy arc the executive heads. They can appoint 
and dismiss even the Commissioner and other ser- 
vants. The Commissioner of Police is their servant. 
They can even go to the extent of interfering with 
the election machinery, which of course they have 
never done. Me docs not cease to function as poli- 
tical party man as soon os he becomes the Mayor. 
Such a pmcliec is unknown to the constitution in 
other countries. If you want to establish conven- 
tions of such constitutional propriety, we can make 
them, If you want the Mayor to be a fulllledged 
Mayor, who should devote his time and attention 
to Municipal duties only, we can amend the Act. 
We can even extend the term of the Mayor to the 
life of the Corporation. If you desire to give such 
a position to the Mayor, I shall support such a 
proposal. When there is no precedent of what is 
the constitutional propriety and if you felt that the 
Mayor has done something which is against con- 
stitutional propriety or practice, your duty was, if 
you were genuine in your intention, not to call a 
press conference and give publicity to the matter 
from house tops, but to go to the Mayor and 
say that in your opinion the Mayor should not 
have done this. We could sit together and consider 
whether such a practice should continue or not. I 
would welcome a procedure of this description. In 
one breath you say you want to show respect to 
the Mayor’s Chair, in another you go to the Press 
and tell them that you propose to move a vote of 
no confidence in the Mayor! As I have tid you, I 
have a greater responsibility towards my own con- 
science and to the public outside. The favourable 
verdict of even 99 per cent majority was of no use 



if I felt in my conscience that I have done something 
which was against the best traditions of this Chair. 
The remely is not to call a press conference or to 
bring a vote of no confidence in the Mayor. That is 
not the method by which constitutional proprieties 
can be maintained. Mr. Kavalekar gave a brilliant 
example of a Director of the Dalmias becoming a 
High Court Judge. It has no analogy with the 
Mayor’s position. If friends are genuine and sincere 
in expecting that* the Mayor should be above party 
politics, the natural consequence to that position 
is to lay down that a Councillor as soon as he is 
elected Mayor must resign from his party. It is 
then for the Mayor to consider whether to accept 
such a position or not. 

“When I was elected Mayor, I was llie President 
of the B.P.CC. and a member of the Working 
Committee of the Congress and it was inherent in 
that position that my impartiality, neutrality, etc., 
should be within the four comers of this House. 
Did I interfere with the election machinery of the 
Municipality? Did I ask any Municipal servant to 
vote for my party? Did I go to the Police Com- 
missioner and ask for Police protection? Jf I had 
done those things, that would have been an un- 
worthy interference on my part in the due dis- 
charge of my Mayoral responsibilities. The ietter 
asking for funds for the election must go under the 
signature of the President of the B.P.C.C. It would 
have been rank cowardice on my part to expect 
the Vice-President of the B.P.CC. to perform a 


duty which I am expected to fulfil. The natural 
consequence of the position taken by you is that 
a Councillor as soon as he becomes Mayor must 
resign all his party affiliations. If that were so, a 
man like myself would never choose to become 
the Mayor because for me the Congress was 
dearer. I would then say that this is not the place 
for me. But you elected me Mayor knowing that 
I was an active political Congressman. Of course 
you had your say also at the time of the election. 
Knowing that I belong to a political party, you 
expat me to be on a par with Caeser’s wife, al- 
though you have yourself no fidelity towards 
Caeser. If the Socialist Party desires to set a new 
practice for the Mayor to follow, then they should 
bring a proposal accordingly before the Law 
Revenue and General Purposes Committee and 
decide what should be the functions of the 
Mayor. After establishing those practices and pro- 
prieties for the Mayor to follow, if I depart from 
them then I can understand that I have done some- 
thing which is repugnant, to the practices and pro- 
prieties so established by the House. But so long 
as I can continue to be the President of the B.P.CC. 
and do not interfere with the administration of the 
Munidpality, I shall have the fullest freedom for 
my conduct outside.” 

The Proposition, on then being put to the votes, 
>vas lost, there being 23 votes for it and 62 tolev 
against it 


de finitions defied 

The Roman orator, Cicero, said; “He seems to me to be the greatest 
man, who rises to a higl. position by his orvn merit, and not one who 
climbs up by the injury and disaster of another •, The English wrilcr 
Benjamin Disraeli, observed "man is only truly great sshen he acts from 
the passion.” The American philosopher, Emerson, opined he is great 
svho confers the most bcnctits” and again "I count him a great man svho 
inhabits a higl.cr sphere of thought." The Chinese thinker Mencius, de- 
clared “the great man is he who does not lose his child s heart. And 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of oi.r Nation, is reported to have heheved 
that the greatest person was one who was tho Inimbl«t. These dcrmitions 
can ho multiplied isdthont end. For all these definitions apply to Shr. 
Patil eminently, but only in a way; for Shri Patil satisfies all these defini- 
lions and yet goes beyond. 


— Simi ADAM ADIL 



EXTRACTS fftOM TOl! EAflRfl SPEECRES 


SPEECH OP THE MINISTER FOR IRRIGATION 
& PONVER IN THE LOK SABHA, ON 
FEBRUARY 26, 1958, ON INDO-PAK 
CANAL WATERS DISPUTE 
...The Honorable Lady Member suggested, if 
Pakistan regarded this canal water dispute as a part 
of what she styled cold war— it is not a very happy ex- 
pression; waters are sometimes cold; surely on that 
account we should not call it cold war — if it is going 
to be kind of sister dispute to Kashmir dispute, naturally 
we can do precious little about it because both the dis- 
putes possibly can be solved simultaneously. But, if it 
is an economic dispute, it it is an agricultural dispute, 
if it is a dispute where the interests of millions of sub- 
jects of Pakistan and of India are vitally concerned, 
then, surely, there should be no trouble whatsoever in 
arriving at a settlement I am of the view that if the 
political a'jpect docs not exist, as it does not exist so 
far as India is concerned— I have made it abundantly 
clear on more than one occasion in this House and in 
the other House that so far as we are concerned, we 
have no political angle whatsoever in this dispute, wc 
look upon it as an economic dispute — the dispute has 
got to be solved, as I said, in the larger interests, not 
only of Ihe people of this country, but of even the 
people of Pakistan. That is exactly the basis of the 
Indo-Pakistan Agreement of 1948. Otherwise, all these 
conditions would not have been agreed to. 

APPEAL TO PAKISTAN 

Therefore, my appeal to Pab'stan is that they 
should cease to look upon this question as if it is a 
sister dispute to Kashmir, sit at the table and merely 
consider the problem from the economic and agricultural 
standpoint I am sure within twenty four hours, a solu- 
tion can be found for all these outstanding differences of 
opinion. It is exactly for the same reason that the World 
Bank has entered this field. Otherwise, there was no 
focus standi so far as the World Bank was concerned. 
They conceived that there was a possibility of Ihb dis- • 
pute ultimately growing into a political dispute and if 
it did, surely there would be no end to it. Therefore, 
they entered on the scene and suggested, why not treat 
it as an economic dispute and try to resolve it. That is 
•why since 1952, more especially since they made their 
proposals which are the famous proposals of 1954, the 
World Bank is actively seeking a solution acceptable to 
both sides 

★ 

SPEECH OF THE MINISTER FOR FOOD & AGRI- 
CULTURE IN THE LOK SABHA ON 22ND MARCH. 

1960, ON THE BUDGET 
...Somebody suggested something about buffer 
stocks. I think it was my honorable friend Shri Rajendra 
Singh who said that. I am sorry I was not here when 
he spoke. If I am making a mistake he would correct 
me. He said, America has got to give it because it has 


got a surplus; somehow or other they have got to sell 
it, and so on. If not anything else, wc should be grate- 
ful and thankful to the country which has stood 
by us in hour of need. I am not saying this in order to 
pay any special tribute to (he United States of America. 
But surely for the last ten years, when we look to (he 
spirit of fellow-feeling and the help that they have ghen 
us, Ihe least that we can give is gratefulness. That feel- 
ing of gratefulness must be there in every society, in 
every nation and m every person. They have merely 
helped us. Wc arc paying for what we have received. 
It is a delayed payment, but we are paying for it. This 
IS the system which they have adopted. It is not merely 
because they must throw it somewhere and they throw 
It m India 

Agnculture in the United States has developed dur- 
ing the last 50 years through means which are somc- 
•hing very unique. They spend something like about 
6 billion dollars, about Rs. 3,000 crores, merely to give 
subsidies, what is called the price support to food and 
other crops. They spend Rs 3,000 crores annually in 
order to give price support to that and other things- 
cash crops and food crops produced in the United 
States— and as a result of that they have created 9} 
billion dollars worth of surplus. All these commodities 
which arc surplus go to about 30 countries— half the 
world, if I may say so. This is something of an achieve- 
ment We should try to imitate some of those good 

Eloquence 



y\l[ opposition it destroys 
/Vll power it defies 


things. The time may come in this country— and I warn 
this House, 'when we are discussing about these surplus 
and deficit States, the surplus States are driving the de- 
ficit States almost to a desperation by their attitude. 
When every deficit State will try to be self-sufficient in 
food because it cannot depend upon other Stales, on 
their conditions and their mercies; if the deficit Slates 
really become self-sufficient — ^what is going to happen 
to the agricultural surpluses of the so-called surplus 
States. Therefore, in a country all people are one. The 
world is also frying to become self-sufficient If the 
world is one, then the people of the world are one. It 
is unnecessary that every State must bo self-suffident 
Even every country need not be self-sufficient in every- 
thing After all, when we are talking of one-world Gov- 
ernment and when there are eompaigns like '/reedom 
from hunger* and 'food for peace plan’ of President 
Eisenhower, when all these things are being done, is it 
the time that we should think of every individual State 
becoming self-sufficient. If it becomes so and becomes 
less and less dependent upon the surplus States, it would 
be a good thing. But the surplus States also must see 
that today agriculture is not merely food crops but it is 
also cash crops because peasants, millions of them, get 
money out of their surpluses which they use for their 
clothes, for the education of their children, for their 
better living and other amenities of life Therefore, we 
should really behave in a manner that this country Is 
one and hence we must share, as I said on a previous 
occasion, the fortunes or the misfortunes of the entire 
country. Do we say that if there is drought or famine 
in a particular State, the other States will not go to its 
rescue? For, we expect that In a similar situation, that 
State also would come to the rescue of the other Slates. 
That is the fellow-feeling, and that is the gratitude 
which is shown. Unless a society is imbued with the 
feelings of this gratefulness or gratitude, surely that 
country or that society would not be what it is or what 
it should tc, 

II 

CONSTRUCTION OF SILOS 

. . .It is also proposed to construct silos at some 
of the principal ports such as Bombay, Cal- 
cutta and, probably, also at Kandla, Madras, Vizag 
etc., if the required land becomes available from the 
port authorities. Land is necessary. It will help us be- 
cause at the ports the grain comes from outside. Even 
when the movement of grain is internally in India, it 
is sometimes by shipping and it should be by shipping 
because l must give help to the Shipping Minister in 
giving (te cargo which he very badly needs. Ho n^ 
not go in for coal when he gets this precious thing like 
wheat or rice. Therefore, these silos in ports are very 
necessary. Therefore, attempts are being made to build 
these silos in these big ports. 

There is another advantage in this. When the grain 
comes in ships it comes in the hold: it is not bagged. 
Therefore, from the hold of the ship it can tw im- 
medbtely typhoned into the silo and bagging is not 


necessary. Remember that the deterioration of grain 
starts with bagging; and, therefore, bagging should be 
really deferred as long as we can, so that the deteriora- 
tion does not start. ‘ 

ADDITIONAL STORAGE 

EIToits are also being made to acquire additional 
storage for private parties. This storage capacity is ex- 
pected to reach the target of 5 million tons by the end 
of 1962. Of course, something like 5 to 6 lakhs tons 
will always be in the pipeline. There is not likely to be 
any difficulty for building up the buffer stock. 

PIPELINE 

From storage I now come to the pipeline. 1 am 
talking of the pipeline which is really (he pipeline. It 
does not include what the farmers conserve as a sort 
of precaution. That adds to the pipeline. That also will 
remain. But, surely, it is not an unhealthy sign. That 
should be encouraged 

PRIVATE ACCOMMODATION 

Incidentally, 1 would say that efforts arc being made 
also to have private accommodation, accommodation 
from private people. Private people can spend thlcr 
money and build such accommodation for the storage of 
grains. 1 promise them that Covemmeot xvill take them 
on a 5 year or 10 year or other basis. That is they 
Witt also be able to make some money. This is also a 
request to people to give us accommodation. In this 
even the private sector or anybody can cooperate be- 
cause rather than hire something which is already made 
but not according to the standards that we like, we can 
store them in those built according to our standards. 
They will get the interest and we shall take them for 5 
or 10 years. This is an open invitation to anybody who 
wishes to help us in this xcry big national venture. 
(Interruption). 

Shri Brai Rai : People who can do that are 
behind you and not in front of you. 

Shri S. K. Falil: May be everybody wants to be 
•here; those that condemn more so. 

MULTIPLICATION OF RATS 

In this House, the other day there was a question 
about the Mizo district in Assam. I refer to it because 
it is an important thing. On the 2nd March, 1960, my 
honorable colleague Shri Thomas made a statement in 
(he Lot Sabha indicating the damage done fay the pheno- 
menon of the multiplication of rats in the Mizo dis- 
trict of Assam on the flowering of bamboos, and what 
measures were taken to relies c the people. You re- 
member this is a wonderful phenomenon. This is a 
wonderful rat. And the House should know its capacity 
to destroy crops. This is something which normally wc 
do not know. At least I did not know. 1 had to be 
the Food Minister to know the capacity of (his rat. 
This rat has iU %-isitalion once in 30 years, I am told. 
It is not a daily or an annual visitation because once 
in 30 years when the bamboo flowers, this comes. There 



are many bamboos and they fiower. But when this parti- 
cular bamboo flowers, it has got such an influence on 
these rats. Where they come from, God alone knows; 
but they come all of a sudden with such disastrous 
consequences that 90 per cent or even 100 per cent of 
the crop IS totally destroyed. Surely, there must be some 
scientific method to deal with it. But, unfortunately, we 
do not know the existence of it. 

/In Hon. Member-. What is the colour of this rit? 

Shrt S. K. Paul: I think the honorable Afember 
knows something more about these rats. I do not know 
the colour. I am very anxious to know. The rats, I am 
told, cat the flower. The flower must be very tasty. But 
when the flower is destroyed the nl also is destroyed. 
Where it goes nobody knows. It docs not go to the 
other districts. It has no habit of travelling etc. Other- 
wise, I think, the tourist department would welcome it. 
Therefore, this is exactly what is 'happening and there 
is deficit in that area. Out that district Is so inaccessible 
because there is no means of communication. There- 
fore, just now six aeroplanes arc engaged day in and 
out in dropping foodgrains they need. 

THE ZONAL SYSTEM 

I can tell you one thing— you may believe in it or 
not, but I believe in it — that by these larger zones etc. 
confidence is created in the country that there is no 
shortage. The moment you go in for procurement, 
monopoly procurement and things of that sort, you 
must come to the legitimate end of it, rationing also 
has to come, otherwise you cannot complete the pro- 
cedure. That way the confidence in the minds of the 
people is shaken. In the way that we are proceeding, 
confidence eomes back. I am sure the position will be 
in our hands. It is not impossible at all. I see that 
nature has also been kind to us. If these things con- 
tinue for another year or two, I have every confidence 
and hope that the food situation will be completely 
under our control. There should be no hesitation at all 
on the part of honorable members. Honorable Mem- 
bers should also keep an open mind. I am not wedded 
to one thing, one ideology. I do not say that "this 
must be done,” Even if I were a Member belonging to 
a surplus State I would have said that it is the duty 
of a surplus State to see that it helps the deficit State 


more than it helps itself. I am not saying anything im- 
possible. Therefore, so far as the zonal system is con- 
'cemed, It will stand as it is today. 

Therefore, the zonal arrangement shall slay, and I 
seek the cooperation of my honorable friend, and 
others. Possibly the price will rise up to Rs. 2. I do not 
lake it to be a rise. If it goes up beyond that, I am pre- 
pared to stand by and give them any amount of wheat 
or rice that they require in order that they can open 
grain shops etc. so long as it is necessary. If you ask; 
"Why should we open ration shops, we are not used 
to ir*. This is a sort of two classes existing. Because you 
happen to be in a surplus State you think it is demora- 
lising for you to go to a ration shop, but you do not 
mind millions of people in deficit States going to ration 
shops etc. 

Sfiri Kadhclal I'vas' Ration shops get only 30 
maunds a day. 

Sfiri S. K. Paul: Let us share the stock. I am 
suggesting the line which every State Government must 
lake; otherwise, if sve have a floor price as the ceiling 
price, when prices go below the floor price it is our 
duly to go and rescue the farmer and buy He must 
know It well in advance of harvest that he is going to 
get so much, so that he prepares for that. That is ex- 
actly what is sought to be done and will be done 

SUGAR 

Now, I turn to sugar. There were many prophets 
in this country — here and elsewhere — who were telling 
me six months back that sugar production would never 
increase. They said this will happen and that will happen 
and there were threats of strike and so on. But the 
wise decision that both, the Government and this House 
took was to* increase the price of cane from Rs. 1-7-0 
to Rs. I-IO-O' and thus give the incentive to the growers. 
The price linking formula was formulated so that all 
the profits should not go into the pockets of the mill- 
owners. These measures have resulted, if I may say 
so, in something that is very excellent indeed. I am in 
a position to announce today that because of the in- 
centives that were given both to the workers and the 
millowncrs xve have today 30,000 tons of sugar more 
than last year. This is something that is much more than 
I expected. It is good It may be that my honorable 


PROFITABLE COMPANY 

One comfort is that Great Men, taken up in any way, are profitable 
company. We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great man, with- 
out gaining something by him. He is the living light-fountain, which it 
is good and pleasant to be near. The light which enlightens, xvhieh has 
enlightened the darkness of the world— and this not as a kindled lamp 
only, but rather as a natural luminary shining by the gift of Heaven; a 
flowing light-fountain, as I say, of native original insight, of manhood 
and heroic nobleness — in xvhose radiance all souls feel that it is well with 
them. On any terms whatsoever, you will not grudge to wander in such 
neighbourhood for a while. —THOMAS CARLYLE 



friend would say that it was on account of natural rea- 
sons, and that by natural reasons it would have hap- 
pened. But, if God helps me, should 1 deny His help*' 
So* I want God’s help and everybody's help. God has 
helped; the men have helped; the workers have helped 
and even the millowncr has helped, and by helping they 
got the money also. 


...Therefore, let not this House tell me that we 
should go for help from foreign countries, to bring sugar, 
because sugar does not come under the PL 480 pro- 
gramme or anything of that desiription. Thank God it 
does not' come like that. So, we have achieved an in- 
crease in production in sugar and are self-sufficient. I 
am glad that the people of this country, howsoever sweet 
they want to be , are changing their habits Ten years 
back, just 10 lakhs tons of sugar were enough for us. 
Today, we have gone up to 21 lakhs. Of course I have 
taken into consideration the increase in population. Do 
you mean to say that I do not know that the population 
increases? The population does increase and everyone 
of us has a little part in that increase. But what I am 
saying is, apart from the population increase, the in- 
crease in population accounts for 75,000 tons of sugar 
every year, in addition, though not the whole quantity 
that is produced Our people’s desire is not to go in 
generally for gur or khandsan but crystal sugar, nice 
chocolates and peppermints and other things Why Is it 
that the Bengali is so sweet more than the people in 
Saurashtia? Should I prevent the Bengalis from eating 
rasagollas? I like them. Why should they not 
1 also like rasagolla; so also the Saurashtra people. 
want sweets in everything now. Even in the 'dal or the 
'tarkari' that they make. . . . (Interruption) 

An Hon. Member: ‘Achat’ also. 


Shri S. K. Palll: Yes, in achar also, they will put 
a little gur. Can 1 change their habits? Are they ba 
habits? How sweet and nice those people are? 1 want 
everybody to be so sweet and nice, without adding to 
the consumption of sugar. In the matter of khan san, 
the production was 12 per cent instead of 10 per ccm. 
and further they take the other material, infenor 
rial, like gur and all that. It is happening today. ll»c 
demand today is not for khandsari or gur. The cman 
today is for more and more crystal sugar. 
we have to take that into account. I am 
anything from heaven. Nothing really is 
heaven except rain and sometimes hailstorms . 

I want is that this diversion to khandsari and gur s 
stop, so that we can get the requisite quantity o su^ 
at the prices that we want. So, so far as the pr u 
of sugar is concerned. I think »c shall c ou o 
woods. 


THE FARMER’S LOT 

If you tell the farmer that he rnusl sell hts w 
or rice at a particular price, irrespective of ® ^ ^ 

we have not worked out the economics of i ^ . 

'^hat will happen? There should be some cons • 

because after all the crut of the agricultural pr 
always the famicr. In the last analysis he »s the man 


whom everything will depend. Therefore you cannot rob 
that man and say that he shall not get what is due to 
him, because the price-line has got to be held. Therefore, 
the price-line must first protect the farmer. That is one 
responsibility. At the same time, wc must also hold the 
other thing. That can be done. Efforts could be made 
by introducing co-operative societies and spending a 
little more money it necessary. 


Shri P. R. Patel said that the nuisance value has got 
to be increased so that wc do something for the workers 
in the land. Sometimes it appears as though nothing 
is done until one makes himself a nuisance. For God’s 
sake, do not create that condition. What I am saying 
IS that this mute man. this helpless man, the farmer, 
must be ^ven the honour and dignity to which he is 
entitled. Seventy per cent of this country is made of 
farmers and by denying him the rights of his produce 
Of by denying him even the place of position to which 
he is entitled we shall not ever succeed not only in 
the agricultural production but in any branch of develop- 
ment that wc arc going to lake up. 

Therefore, my humble request is this, and I want 
you to believe me when I say that I still want th-vt com- 
mittee or some kind of a board for the farmers It 
may be. . . . 

Shri Bruj Raj SiViy/ir Has something happened in 
between? 

Shri S. K. Pall!: It may be of an advisory type 
or it may have two parts, 1 do not know. But there 1 
have got the Planning Commission. I have got the 
Cabinet, I have got this House, everybody. For my 
part I want to run faster. But are wc prepared to go 
(hat fast? 


5/iri Broj Raj 5!nghi We arc. 

Shri S: K. Fatih Then you must male everybody 
nin and if they do not you must carry them on your 
shoulders. Wc must do it jointly in a cooperative way 
so that there is no mistake and there is no difficulty 


forestry 

...1 now come to forestry. ...I was inaugurating 
an international conference of the South-East Mian 
countries in Delhi the other day, and I sm 
find that the UNO organisation for this fomtry think 
that an allocation of at least 4 billion dollars, which 
means Rs. 2000 crorcs. is necessary during the next ten 
vears in order to bring forestry on a scientific and prac- 
tol fooling to «hich it hn, to be '’"’"f'"- A’’"™ 
like that, when wc really rejoice over the fart that 28 
ocr cent of the flora is there already, and the others 
rive os compliments for that, it is our duty to see tha 
the forests arc maintained, it is our duty to sre tlut 
forests arc expanded, and it is our duty to sec that the 
forests are scientifically laid so that it is not any tree 
that grows, but only trees that v^e need, so that indu^ 
trial and agricultural wealth of this country could be 
increased. 



““ Manjula Devi: (Gopalpara): What about 

illegal felling of trees? 

Shri Sr- K. PatU: What does the honorable mem- 
ber want? Does she want a little forest? 

Suit. Manjiila Devi: I am asking what about the 
illegal felling of trees? 

Shri S. K. Palil: She is talking about illegal cut- 
ting of trees. It is bad. I would tell you one thing. 
There is a State which passed a law. Hut I think more 
trees arc being cut in that State after the law was passed. 
That is Bihar. Let not my friends take it as an insult. 
This felling of trees has taken place there without per- 
mission. When it is pcnnilted, that means we have made 
provision for cutting etc. for industrial and agricultural 
purposes. 

•k 

SPEECH OF THE MINISTER FOR FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE IN THE LOK SABHA ON THE 
18TH APRIL 1961 

PRODUCTION OF SUGAR 

. . .The House will remember that about fifteen or 
eighteen months back when I took over, there used to 
be a debate every session on sugar, and Members used 
to say; prices arc rising; this thing is happening, that 
thing is happening Then I introduced a certain kind of 
incentive with the permission of the House. We in- 
creased the price of sugarcane from Rs. 1-7-0 to 
Rs. 1-10-0 or Rs, 1-62 nP. It is out of this little incentive 
that more sugarcane was expected to be produced. 

The result of that was phenomenal. From 19 lakh 
tons we raised our production of sugar in the very 
hrst year to somewhere about 24.22 lakh tons and this 
year the production has gone to 29. S lakh tons. The 
new problem is of surplus. Do you mean to say that 
agriculture is going to be so mathematical that the 
fanner has got to produce just the quantity he wants — 
nothing more, nothing less? The farmer is not a mathe- 
matician of that type. Sometimes he has got to produce 
a little more; sometimes he produces a little less. When 
he produces more, the problem arises. But we must be 
competent to deal with that problem; we cannot run 
away from that problem and say that this is because 
there is more sugar. I would any day prefer to have 
more sugar and face the problem than to have no sugar. 

Some years back this country had to import 14 
million tons of sugar on which it had to spend about 
Rs. 100 croxes of foreign exchange. We had to do that, 
because there was demand for sugar in this country. 
With our supply of sugarcane, we can supply the whole 
world. That is the potentiality of India. Do you expect 
me to go to the foreign countries to import sugar? If 
more sugar is produced at once you call it a crisis. It 
is not a crisis; therefore, we must surmount these things. 
During my visit to the United States, I told my opposite 
number there: you must be a happy man, because you 
have got so much; you have no troubles, no problems. 

He said: I am more unhappy than you; my trouble b 
one of surplus; 1 do not know what to do. Every time 
the farmer says that he has 100 acres more to be 



brought under cultivation, I have to give him a cheque 
for 1 lakh dollars and request him not to farm it. 

★ 

CONCLUSION OF BUDGET DEBATE 1962-63 
ON THE 24TH MAY, 1962. 

. . .1 would give you the picture of the world, apart 
from the countries that live on rice. In western coun- 
tries, one ton of wheat looks after a family of ten for 
one year; there are children in families, two or three; 
we have got children in our own families. Now, we are 
440 million or whatever we are. Our 80 million tons of 
food, by that standard, is enough for 800 million people 
and 1 am quite sure that some day we shall get that 
number. We do not find it sufficient because we are 
eating grain and grain alone. Go to the South or Bengal 
where there are rice-eating people; the proportion of 
rice-caters to wheat-eaters is 3 : 1; rice-eaters are three 
times compared to wheat. You will find a man gobbling 
even tm} lbs. of rice and yet feeling he has not eaten 
enough. If that ^ is the concept of self-sufficiency or 
enoughness of food, surely, I do not subscribe to that at 
all. So also if you go to a wheat-eating province like 
the Punjab, one takes sometimes 50 chapatls in one meal 
and considers it as the bravest of all acts! A man feels 
he is very happy and strong because he has made, I do 
not know what, of these 50 chapatis. This must be borne 
in mind. It must be our constant endeavour in the 
Third Plan beginning from today. Self-sufficiency is not 
by taking more grain but by making our food more 
nutritious and more healthy by mixed cropping in the 
same area, etc. 

I am very proud indeed of one thing. Three or four 
yean before, during the past 10 years, we imported 14 
lakh tons of sugar. Today I am sitting on the heap of 
14 lakh tons of sugar in my own country. Between the 
two positions, this is a much better position. Somehow, 
flood is belter than drought because flood brings some 
fertilising agents which are very useful. 



NO CONFIDENCE MOTION-^ym^ 
IN THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS! 


[Discussion on (he said motion moved by Shri J. 
B. Kripabni on the 19(h August, 1963.] 

Mr. Chairman: Shri S. K. Patil. ' 

The Minister of Food and Agriculture {Shri S. 
K. Patil) : Mr. Chairman, Sir, I am indeed grateful 
to the Opposition for this opportunity of a No- 
Cbnfidence motion. Some of the people believe 
that this is not a very good practice, but I am very 
glad that the Opposition, at least for a change, have 
come together to move this No-Confidence motion 
so that both the Government and the Opposition 
'vill have an opportunity, an ample opportunity to 
say what they like. It is just like an annual spring 
cleanmg which keeps the channels of democracy 
very clean. I for one welcome this opportunity be- 
cause it gives me also an opportunity to stale my 
case and state it in a forthright manner. 

AGRICULTURE 

Before I come to the Communist Party fnends who 
have chosen me for the signal honour— I am very sorry 
that I have to share that honour svith my hon. colleagues, 
hut I can assure my other colleagues t^t they need not 
be jealous — I want to come to agriculture. I shall leave 
them for the time being because I have got first to put 
my case for Indian agriculture. I must not miss 
the wood for the tree. Now, it is very easy for 
anybody in this House, whether on the side of the 
Government or on the side of the Opposition, to 
simplify agricultural proposition. They are all 
experts in solving agricultural problems. They can 
magnify the defects if there are any defects and there 
are, quite true— and suggest solutions and give advice 
/ have been receiving plentiful advice. I do not know 
y-here to keep it and if I really use every type of advice 
that is given, I think, I would have to end in a lunatic 
asylum. 

Now, four years ago, I came on this present assign- 
ment. I never boasted that I knew anything about agri- 
culture. Perhaps, I am the least fitted to be an Agriculture 
Minister because I was an urban man — have never held 
a plough in my hand. But there was a challenge thrown 
at me and thrown at the country that the agriculture of 
this country has got to be improved so that our economy 
may be sound and our freedom may be real. If this pre- 
dominantly agricultural country does not solve the ques- 
tion of agriculture, any of the other things that you 
might do are of no avail. When that opportunity came 
and when that challenge caitfe, in ail humility I accepted 


it. I thought I would apply my commonsense to the 
solution of a great Himalayan problem which was Indian 
agriculture. When you talk of Indian agriculture, for 
God's sake, do not forget, apart from the largeness of 
the country where as much as 350 million acres of land 
are under agnculture, where no less than 70 to 80 per 
cent of the people are either partly or wholly dependent 
for their occupation on agnculture, where as many as 
65 million families have got to be moved so that the agri- 
culture could make any improvement — in a situation like 
this It docs not remain a party matter. I thought agri- 
culture was the one subject in which there is no political 
ideology. Don't my friends of the Communist Parly want 
that our agriculture should impro\c? Do they nant that 
It should always remain as it is and that they should have 
on occasion for No-Confidence motion? This agriculturo 
during the last four years, — and particularly if I say 
four yean it is only the period in which I have been 
handling it, or during the last 12 years ever since out 
planning began— has not agriculture moved? Peopio 
come here and say for the sake of argument that it has 
become stagnant. In 1951, when our Plans started, our 
agricultural production was in the neighbourhood of SO 
to 52 million tons. 

If, from that, it has now come to 80 million tons, there 
is something like 50 per cent increase. This is not stag- 
nation. Even the Communist Party has not moved so 
fasti As far as agricultural production is concerned, just 
to say that during all this time it has not moved or 
granted that it should have moved faster, there have been 
better results. I would have welcomed them myself. Many 
of Ihem have quoted the figures. We have also become 
statisticians. Thanks to the study of statistics in this 
country, everybody quotes them and he knows that there 
arc others who quote other siatisties in order that the 
first statistics should be disproved. 

I am just teling you that, apart from the fact that during 
the last 12 years we have been doing things in planned 
manner, some of them might say that the plan might 
be defective. But as it is, it has moved agriculture from 
54 million to 80 miUion Ions. In the worst of years, 
our production previously used to fall to somewhere 
about 45 to 46 million tons. In recent years — ^five or six 
yean back — it fell to somewhere about 72 to 73 million 
tons. From that during the last five years, it has come to 
remain, at BO million tons. It is indeed not a sign of 
stagnation but is a sign of the continuous growth that 
agriculture in this country has been making. 

Now, some of them say that during the last two years, 
it has not made any progress. Even some of the statisti- 
cians believe that every year it must register a progress 
like an industry. I want to disagree with the hon. friends 
here and outside Agriculture no doubt is an industry. 



But it is vot an industry where jc«r by >cflr you register 
ti continuous progress and continuous rise in the pro- 
ductivity. That is the one factor which Is not there in any 
industry because there is climate, there is nature on which 
it has got to depend. Any industry can assure results if 
you give the raw material, labour and machine. So much 
come out of these. Is there an expert anywhere or such 
a bold man in this House to say that there is any country 
on the face of this globe where agriculture is not even 
to-day conditioned, alter many scientific researches, on 
natural elements unless you have got a production 
which is more than 100 per cent of your requirements? 
In the U.S A., the stock that they have got every year is 
about 3 or 4 times their annual requirements where they 
do not fail because they have got enough. In countries 
like Canada and Australia where the stock itself is about 
2 years’ consumption of that country or so, perhaps, 
these things are not availed. But in a country where we 
consume 100 per cent or 96 per cent we produce, we need 
something more. It is not correct to expect that in a 
country where there is stock there would never be a 
bad year or in a country which has registered every year 
an increase or has made great progress in agriculture, 
there would be surplus. It is ignorance. That cannot 
happen. Even in a country like the U.S A., once I told 
this House, as recently as in 1958, there svas a sudden 
spurt in the agricultural production— 15 per cent in one 
year. They cursed themselves because there Is a problem 
of surplus wheat in that country. But after two years, it 
Went down by 12^ per cent and therefore, these ups 
and downs which are due to climatic conditions are 
there and they will always remain there, no matter 
how much irrigation you have got and no matter how 
many scientific inventions you have produced. In a 
coHJirry like India where during the last four years bar- 
ring of course the last three or four months, agriculture 
has behaved in a manner which even this House has 
admired time and again. There has not been a single 
adjournment motion during the last four years. 

You can sec that all these four years the prices have 
been maintained. I do not know what would have hap* 
pened to the Plan? It is not possible for the agriculture 
to behave in a uniform pattern; just as there are good 
years, there are bad years too. The last two years were 
particularly bad because in a cycle of years, agriculture 
must be judged by a cycle of years. In India, it is a 
cycle of five years and curiously enough, it coincides 
with the Five Year Plan! Therefore, sometimes it hap- 
pens that in five years, one year the production is 
very good. It will be of the order of ten milHrm tons 
as it was always before You have seen it But some- 
times you will get a year where the productivity is low. 
Out of the five years, one Is a very good year, one is a very 
bad year and the remaining three years arc just like 
that — not good, not bad, somehow or other It keeps. 

You may ask why this is not done and why all irriga- 
tion is not done. Many people have quoted figures “two 
thousand crores have been spent” etc. I do not know 
where two thousand crores have been spent. But assum- 
ing that even one thousand crores have been spent on 
major irrigation, have they seen the experience of the 


world everywhere, not only of India but even of a 
country like the United States of America where agri- 
culture has made so much of progress, where corarauni. 
cations or services of agriculture are so quick that if a 
farmer produces anything within twenty-four hours 
everybody knows about it because there is television, 
there is radio, there are extension services and so on? 
We do not have those advantages in this country. But 
even then the progress that agriculture is registenng year 
after year, over the five years fs not insignificant You 
can say it could be more. That is a different matter. 

Now, then, what has happened? Here is the question 
in a nutshell of agriculture which one must understand. 
If I say so I do not say so with the object of apportion- 
ing any blame to anybody This House understands, 
and I have made it clear time and again that agricul- 
ture is totally, hundred per cent, the subject and the 
responsibility of the States It is not only not a Central 
subject but it is not even a concurrent subject. 

1 am merely saying this that after laying down the 
policy and other things, so far as the implementation 
Is concerned, largely — I am not blaming the States— but 
largely, it is the responsibility of the States because, we 
cannot divest the Slates of the responsibility which con- 
stitutionally, legally, morally is theirs. It is for us to 
make plans, to suggest ways and means, to give them 
the money and the resources that they need. And to 
the extent that we make mistakes in doing that, surely 
we are responsible for it. 

Now, mark it, this country, as I said, has 350 million 
acres to cultivate. It has got, as I said, 65 million families 
of these agriculturists. There cannot be any addition to 
the land available. Anything may increase, but the acre- 
age in India cannot increase Therefore, by intensive cul- 
tivation we have got to increase the jicr-acre yield. That 
per-acre yield during the last ten, twelve years has in- 
creased by anything from 15 to 20 per cent It should 
have increased more But this large immobile mass of 
6S million families of agriculturists is not something 
which you can by a push-button method activise — that 
is, you do something here, either my Ministry does it 
or the Planning Commission docs it, and the next day 
the 65 million families start working in a different man- 
ner. Surely they may not even be knowing what my 
Ministry or any other Ministry may be doing for that 
purpose 

Therefore you have got to be a little jjatient where 
agriculturists are concerned. These occasional demonstra- 
tions, every now and then coming and crying hoarse in 
the name of scarcity — as if some of them want the scar- 
city in order to base their argument that the Govern- 
ment is bad, they Jive on that scarcity — these things do 
create conditions which are not favourable to the agri- 
culturists. And I can tell you one thing. Ap.irt from what 
technology may do, what science and progress may do, 
what irrigation and fertilizer may do, the crux of the 
problem of Indian agriculture is that unless every farmer 
feels that agriculture is a remunerative job he will never 
do it, whatever you may do. Leave aside all your other 
arguments; they arc not arguments that the farmer 
knows. 



nwrcfore, the farmer has to be assured, to be con- 
sinced that anything that v.6 tell him is ultimately, not 
only in the national interest— that comes next— but it 
must be to his personal interest, that it will increase his 
income. Today, modem techniques and science are em- 
ployed in agriculture. What happens? Here is a man 
who was not spending more than c\en five rupees per 
acre. When all of a sudden 1 asi. him to spend fifty 
rupees or hundred rupees per acre in order that his agri- 
cultural income should rise — I have to tell him “you 
must spend this hundred rupees” — can he spend it, un- 
less he is sure that out of that hundred rupees he will 
make Rs. 150 or Rs. 200? In the first place he has not 
got that money. I must make that money available to 
him. And then, also, I must guarantee, (here must be 
some kind of an assurance, whether it is crop insurance 
or other insurance, by which 1 can assure him that he 
will get much more than what he has spent You can- 
not move that man in any other way. And that is the 
crux of the agricultural problem, that is, to make it 
economic, ... to make it remunerative 

Therefore, this Is a question that is going on for the 
last quite a few years and we base been frying to do if 
We have tried to make some revolutionary changes io 
agriculture which were not there before. We have come 
lo this conclusion that in order to make these prices 
economic and remunerative, we must have, if not sup- 
port prices, floor price or minimum price for every 
agricultural produce. And that is why you have seen 
during the last two, three years commodity after com- 
modity is being tackled. Not only arc we giving the 
prices, but occasionally we arc raising the prices. We 
first dealt with cash crops. There were the prices for 
sugarcane, the price for coffon, the pnee for lea, coffee 
and everything, and prices for jute. And, coming to 
cereals, we began with wheal. Three or four years ago 
we gave the price of thirty rupees per maund. but with- 
in a year wc raised it lo forty rupees because we thought 
that thirty rupees was not remunerative. We gave Rs. 14-8 
to rice but made it Rs. 16 immediately the next year, be- 
cause wo thought that wc shall go on making it more and 
more remunerative and more and more economic. TTien 
we gave prices to jowar — much neglected, but jowar is 
an important item being the staple food for nearly 27 
per cent of the population We gave it Rs, 9. When it 
became scarce it sold for Rs 15 and Rs. 16, and when 
it was too much it was selling for Rs 6 and Rs. 5. That 
was the condition of the farmer. 

It is very paradoxical that sometimes wc ask, him to 
yve more labour and to spend more money, -to work 
hard on his feet. And when he produces more there is 
a price fall. In that paradox an honest farmer is not 
supposed to work. That is something which is not only 
not remunerative or economic, but that is something 
which will destroy the very prosperity of agriculture. 

As we go along, what do wc find? Prices of other 
Commodities increase I have been hearing of prices of 
Cereals. Has anybody given thought to this that evciy 
other thing which is on eJementary necessity in a farmers 
life, in your life, in my life, has gone up in price? Is not 
the farmer a human being7^Does he also not require 


his kerosene, bis cement, his plough and bullock? Any- 
thing that he buys must also be available at a price at 
which he can carry on his agriculture Nobody gives 
(hou^t to it, because it suits a political ideology lo say 
something out of it, to get the grievances, get the mise- 
ries out of it and build castles on the foundations of 
that misery. That is exactly what the opposition party, 
and particularly the communist party has been doing 

Having done that, I say that that is not enough. Be- 
cause after all, while I am looking to the future I must 
look to the present also; I must make it easy for my 
Hon friend Nandaji, or fhe Planning Commission, that 
his plans must go on. It is a responsibility which is com- 
mon, both his, mine and everybody’s. Therefore, if I, 
merely start laying the foundation and wait for another 
fen years in order that the results should come, by that 
time the Third Plan, the Fourth Plan and even the Fifth 
Plan will go and it will become so very difficult that 
the plans might be successfully implemented. 

Therefore the idea of a buffer edme, this buffer stock, 
and these pilgrimages to which so much reference was 
made by my Hon friend Shri Gopatan. But he forgets 
that / made a pilgrimage to Moscow also In order to 
wipe out the sins which 1 might have accumulated hy 
my having made those pilgrimages elsewhere. Therefore, 
because I wenf to America, and if that becomes a place 
which is not a good place for pilgrimage, Moscow is 
such a delightful city that I want to go thera every year 
if I ant permitted to go, but imfortunately there are 
no Jfirp/iises of food there! 1 do not say anything, be* 
cause I remember that Mr. Khrushchev personally is a 
good agriculturist, he knows agriculture as very few in 
this world know, but be has dismissed three or four 
Agriculture Ministers. Thank Cod, my Prime Minister 
has not done that' Otherwise I would not be here to put 
my case before this House. But even after dismissing so 
many Agriculfure Ministers fhe agriculture of Russia 
has not made any headway. 1 am merely saying so, be- 
cause agriculture is something which even Mr. Khrush- 
chev has understood and he has giren expression to it 
that unless there is fredom to the farmer, unless he 
knows he is a master, he cannot make progress. By 
regimented methods of agriculture and totalitarian me- 
thods of agriculture, agriculture does not improve. 

I thought Russia is a foreign country and therefore you 
would not be so very upset when I am stating the facts. 

I am not underrating it. 

And therefore from the Russian statistics I shall come 
to prove to my friends that on a land which is a small 
bit of land of 0.4 acres, which is somewhere about one 
acre which is given to every family to cultivate and 
everything should belong to them, that income, that 
productivity of these lands is three times as high as all 
the other farms put together whether they are state 
farms or whether they are collective farms In contrast 
go to Poland where 87 per cent of the land is still held 
privately. It is a different story altogether. I am merely 
stating them lo show the difference between the totali- 
tarian and our nation The incentive is a great thing. 
Even after forty years of brain-washing, even in Russia 
the farmer finds that there is no incentive in the col- 
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fair price shops. During the last one or two years, 5,000 
more fair price shops have come up in this country and 
ray instructions are that wherever the fair price shops 
are necessary because rice is not available, they should 
open them. We have got enough to give to the fair price 
shops. I may even repeal here that so far as labour is 
concerned, those who arc in charge of labour should 
open more shops either on their own or svith our assist- 
ance so that we may make it possible for our labour 
and working class people to go to the fair price shops 
and take advantage of these fair price shops. Therefore, 
if in the market the prices of rice rise a little bit. then, 
surely, we need not be perturbed because this is a pheno- 
menon which is restricted to this lean period of 2 or 3 
months and this, in the nut-shell, is the ease of Indian 
fo«.>d and agriculture. The case of Indian food and ogn- 
ctiliurc is not a case of »v/uV/i one shouiJ be ashamed 
about. It is not a ease that one should resign or some- 
body should ask that this Minister should go oh ay from 
the Cabinet. It is a ease that these Ministers have done 
their job very well indeed. I run not giving a certifieote 
for myself. It is a eertificale h7i/c/i anybody, at any 
time, in any cireumstanees, should have given for the 
way that the agriculture has behaved in our country. 

THE COMMUNIST PART)’ 

/ now eome to my friends in the Communist party. 
They seem to be very anxious and impatient. I was really 
>vondering why they were picking, for their special 
honour my Ifon. friend Mr. Moran« and myself and 
laying that these bad boys must go. After hearing it I 
became a lUiIo of a doctor and tried to analyse what is 
the malady in the minds of my Hon. friends. The mala- 
day has driven them mad to such an extent that even 
a very gentle and wcfl-mcaiting man like Professor Shri 
H. N. Mukhcrjcc who is so nice that sometimes he ap- 
pears as if even butter would not melt in his mouth, all 
of a sudden, has to talk those svords. And I am qu/te 
sure that he was very shy in uttering them I was watch- 
ing him very carefully. First, he said not Shri Morarji 
Desai or Shri S. K. Patil. but he said 'The Finance Minis- 
ter and the Minister of Food and Agriculture'. 1 thought: 
‘What a good manl He did not mention me by name’. 
But, thereafter, because of the urge of the i»rty and the 
responsibility that ho has undertaken on himself, he 
said 'So-and-so', but he qualified it by saying that ‘Shri 
Morarji Desai is my personal friend, and Shri S. K. 
Patil is a great personal friend, and he is good and so 
on. He also added that he would like to enjoy a cap of 
tea and any other beverage. Then, 1 thought whether 
he really had administered to himself any hot beverage 
In the moming so that he should come here and say 
those things which, I am sure, in the best of his judg- 
ment, he would not say. I know him; he is a scholarly 
person; be reads and he understands things, but some- 
times, this party line becomes very diJlicult and the man 
has got to say something because he has made up his 
mind. 

1 find a very significant thing, which 1 must share with 
this House, as to how thb has come all of a sudden I 
remember that some days back, our Prime Minister spoke 
r— E. 


at a political meeting, at our party meeting, and bo 
naturally said that there arc some fascist trends in this 
country. Everybody undentands him properly. There 
was no misunderstanding about it. He was referring to 
certain parlies in thb country; he was referring to cer- 
tain fascist trends in this country. Within twenty-four 
hours 1 find that Pravda comes out with a big article on 
fasdst trends, and instead of the persons whom possibly 
the Prime Minister wanted to refer to, it referred to 
other people also. Then, the scope was further narrow- 
ed down by ‘His Master’s Voice', from Shri S. A. Dange 
in Bombay, who while giving an interview said th.xt 
there are fascist trends, and even the Prime Minister 
says so, and these fascist trends are inspired by some 
Congressmen Naturally, some inquisitive newspaper- 
man asked; ‘Who are those people who are inspiring 
these fascist trends'? And he says: ‘It b Shri Morarji 
Desai and the Minister Shri S. K. Patil’. Therefore, right 
from Pravda to Shri S. A. Dange. we find this, whicli 
was not intended at all; I do not think that in the wildest 
dream also that was in the mind of the Prime Minbter. 
Possibly, that was not in the columns of the Pravda 
also But we camo in, because thb is a very strange con- 
ception of the Communist Party. They have got certain 
assumptions. They have made them that thb Govern- 
ment IS a leffbt Goveroment; they have taken ft for 
granted as if they control the policy of this Govern- 
meat, and therefore, they have got to keep the balance 
between the Mmbters, and if the balance has been db- ' 
turbed, the balance has got to bo restored, and if one or 
two Minbters in whom they have faith have gone— 
surely, 1 am very sorry that they have gone; I am not 
suggesting anything about them — therefore, they must 
do something just like a goldsmith; when ho measures 
his gold, either fourteen-carat or twenty-two carat, he 
must also be doing the same thing that if on one side 
it is a little, then he must add something more on the 
other side. And, therefore, my Hon. friend picked up 
on the very, very attractive heads of the Finance Minis: 
ter and the Food and Agriculture Minbter. But I am 
sure, and I can share that confidence with you, my 
friends, and that is this, that if the Finance Minbter 
was not the Finance Minister but soma other Minbter, 
and if the Food and Agriculture Minister was the Rail- 
way Mmbfer, they would have yet chosen the same per- 
sons and not the Food and Agriculture and Finance 
Minbters. Therefore, it is a tribute that they have given, 
and I very gladly accept that tribute. Now, I can under- 
stand tWs, I am merely saying so because thb b a poli- 
tical thing; thb is a question of ideology; it is not a 
questiim that the food policy has gone wrong; it b not 
a quesUon that something else has gone wrong. They 
have made their pigeonholes as to which man to put 
where. 'Therefore, they assign places to us, saying," Ihb 
man fa rightist, this man fa leftist, this b that ideology, 
this fa Ihfa ideology, and they decide how thb balance 
must bo there so that they remain here where they were. 
When the Chinese aggression came, you should have 
looked at their faces. They know that they have lost 
their popularity, and somehow or other, they must get 
back that poptdarity in this country; that b what they 



Samaj was registered in 1955. The Samaj is en- 
tirely a non-political organisation and will actively 
serve in every way the Indians spread over 40 
countries of the world. 

The objectives laid down in the Constitution of 
the Samaj have called for great initial efforts in 
the direction of mobilising resources and also find- 
ing a suitable accommodation wherein the dilTefcnt 
institutions contemplated could be housed. I must 
say with confidence, when I led a Delegation of 
the Samaj to East Africa, Aden. Ethiopia, Sudan 
and other South-East Asian countries, I could see 
that there was great enthusiasm among the Indian 
community to contribute most spontaneously and 
generously to make the scheme a success. The 
urgent need for a permanent international organi- 
sation in India to look after the welfare of the 
Indians abroad was fully realised in at! countries 
and it is the enthusiasm of all the hundreds of 
thousands of people of Indian origin residing in 
these countries that is reflected in this International 
House today. The Samaj, even in a short period 
of its existence, of a little over a decade, has pro- 
vided, within all limitations, facilities for the stay of 
Indians overseas, whenever they visited India and 
the utility of this service has been fully appreciated 
so far. 

India, after the attainment of Independence, has 
changed rapidly and significantly and that is the 
outstanding feature of the present situation both 
politically and economically. There lias been a 
mass awakening in all the countries of Asia and 
Africa following India’s independence and the ado- 
ption of economic planning; and the freedom mo- 
vements in all these countries are inspired and en- 
couraged by the achievements in India. India 
has contributed in her own modest way to the 
liberation movements in tliese countries and in sup- 
porting their political and economic advancement. 
The names of Mahatma Gandhi, Father of the 
Nation, and our Prime Minister. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
are household names in Algeria, Ghana. Kenya, in 
fact, wherever there has been political awakening. 
Some of the leading precepts of Indian policy, parti- 
cularly that of non-alignment, have been adopted 
by many of these countries. Indian planning is 
the beacon light to many of these nations. In this 
set-up. the problems of Indians overseas have also 
assumed a different complexion and India has a 
greater responsibility in understanding these pro- 
blems and also in finding out ways and means of 


removing the disadvantages to which Indians over- 
seas are subject to, even today. 

I have particularly avoided going into the his- 
torical review of our freedom movement and our 
activities In regard to the struggle of our Indians 
settled abroad. This is well known. The simple 
biographical facts of many of our national leaders 
like Cokhalc, Mahatma Gandhi, Rt. Hon. Sastri. 
T, B, Sapru and a number of others are to my 
mind more eloquent than my words to describe 
what our people have gone through in parts of the 
world abroad and particularly in the African re- 
gion. In the period of colonial rule, it has meant 
for our pioneering Indians more than half a de- 
cade of humiliation inflicted upon them, of haras- 
sing legislation and ordinances, and offensive rules 
and regulations, of constant pin-pricks and many 
bludgeon-blows: all of them were borne with cha- 
racteristic patience, forbearance and fortitude by 
our leaders in these countries and here in India. 
No doubt, we have obtained concessions through 
peaceful approach, in order to save thousands of 
our people from total ruin and final destruction. 
But, as I said political conditions have changed 
and new Slates have come into being with a .so- 
vereign status, / 

The formation of Malaysia is the latest addition 
to this list and the third largest population in this 
Federation are Indians. We do not have up-to- 
date information on the conditions of many of 
our Indians today who are settled abroad. There 
is no doubt that, wherever possible, the Indians 
have acquired citizenship rights and they are no 
longer Indians, but only people of Indian origin. 
But, quite a large number of them, particularly 
in Asia and Africa, have not been able to acquire 
citizenship owing to restrictive laws of naturalisa- 
tion prevailing in these countries. They are facing 
grave political and economic disabilities and they 
naturally look upon us in India for sympathy and 
support. We have a duty by them to see that the 
dignity of human rights is established, in every 
part of the world. I am not speaking this only 
for Indians but we have to strongly resist any 
attempt to inflict racial and colour prejudices in 
any part of the world where Indians have had a 
stake. 

The Research Centre of the Samaj would active- 
ly take up the survey of the conditions of Indians 
abroad in the most objective spirit and study the 
appropriate means by which the objectives of pro- 




moling the economic and cultural luik 
India and other countries could be estabiished. 
There are various and complex problems whicn 
alTect Indians abroad in practising their pro 
and carrying on their economic activities w ic 
primarily relate either to agriculture, industry 
trade and commerce. In all these, in t ® 
of our economic growth, there is need for u c 
expansion and promotion of mutual contac s o 


advantageous benefits for all. , 

Since the attainment of Independence 
a rapid development of our economy in t e sp 
of communications, particularly in air transpon. 
the number of visitors to India from foreign cou - 
tries has considerably increased. Between s 
and South Africa and India alone, there is a tram 
of not less than 20,000 Indians to and fro oy ^ 
route. The traffic through air transportation 
has increased. This has naturally created 
of their reception, accommodation, . 

passport facilities, etc., which must all 
so that they find their visit to this country 


comfortable and useful The Samaj would na- 
turally provide a friendly welcome to the visitors 
on landing in India and ensure comforts which 
they need during the period of their stay. I am 
sure the New India Transit Camp in this House 
would provide all these facilities. The Interna- 
tional Hostel, named after Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, an architect of Indian Freedom and a valiant 
fighter against colonial domination, would provide 
accommodation for students from abroad, wth- 
out any distinction of race, colour or creed. The 
Bhulabhai DesaL Auditorium would provide the 
facility for promoting cultural activities. It could 
also usefully serve tic purpose of organising in- 
temalional conferences in this city of Bombay, 
which with Its cosmopolitan character and indus- 
trial and commercial importance, is the most suit- 
able venue tor holding such meetings. 

I would like to emphasize that, though we may 
be prc-occupied. for a long time now with p^ 
blems which affect the territorial integrity and in- 
dependence of India, we cannot aflord to absolve 



ourselves of the responsibility of protecting the 
political, social and economic interests of Indians 
abroad in the altered context of the growth of the 
new Slates. We can no longer plead helplessness; 
while I am aware that we have endeavoured to do 
our best through the United Nations, we cannot 
take comfort that things are shaping well. We 
have also built up a spirit of goodwill and fellow 
feelings with almost all nations. But we will have 
to be vigilant and take serious note of all the trends 
that are emerging. 

The foremost problem which India has to take 
up is the citizenship rights to all the Indians. Where 
can these brethren of ours go if they have to be 
kept in suspense and how long? It is reported 
that the lavra of citizenship and special land and 
trade regulations are placing hardships upon the 
Indian population in some countries, I need not 
name these countries. I must, however, refer to 
the suffering and plight of the Indians repatriated 
from Portuguese East Africa. These Indians have 
been victims of Portuguese vendetta and have been 
humiliated in every possible manner and deprived 
of all thdr belongings. Such conditions which 
Indian settlers have to face hardly befit any civilis* 
ed government and it is our duty to extend ail pos- 
sible co-operation and assistance in rehabilitating 
them. It is only a non-official organisation like the 
Samaj which could find out the true situation and 
present facts as they are for the Government to 
take such appropriate steps as it could to strengthen 
the amicable relations and get the disadvantages 
removed. 

We must not forget that the history of the 
Indian emigration to foreign lands is andent and 
dales back to 400 B.C. We have carried our cul- 
ture. religion and literature into the farthest cor- 
ners of the world. This stream of emigration has 
continued throughout history to the most recent 
period and reveals the adventurous and dynamic 
spirit of Indians to explore new areas for political, 
economic and cultural advancement The Indian 
settlers had at all time kept the interests of the 
nations of their adoption prirmrily before them 
and worked for the progress of those countries. 
It was Mr. Winston Churchill, who paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the enterprise of the Indians settling 
abroad that “Indians were the soldiers who play- 
ed an honourable part in the conquest and pacifi- 
cation of the East African countries: it was the 
Indian trader who penetrated and maintained him- 


self in all sorts of places to which no other country- 
man could go and earn a living; the be ginnin gs of 
trade and opening up of the first slender means 
of communications were all due to the effort of 
Indians; it \vas the Indian banker who supplied 
the larger part of the capital available for business.” 
This is as much true of today as it was before in- 
dependence and in the earlier part of this century. 
In the future pattern of development of the new 
States, Indians who have settled abroad have a 
crucial role to play and India, as the country of 
their origin, has greater responsibility in seeing that 
they identify themselves with the interests of the 
settled countries and give all their services to the 
advancement of these areas but consistent with 
human dignity, the basic rights of equality and the 
honour of our ancient motherland. 

The problem of Indians in overseas is there- 
fore of vital importance not merely to India but 
to the whole world, as it symbolises the movements 
towards equality of nations and equality of races, 
which we have accepted in the Declaration of the 
Human Rights in the United Nations. And as 
far as this question of Indians overseas is concern- 
ed, I have no doubt that the Samaj will, through all 
its activities, endeavour to strengthen the ties which 
unite India with the different parts where Indians 
are settled. 

Ultimately, the essential problem is to ensure a 
better world, more human and more fraternal. 
‘There are many wonders of the world’, wrote 
Sophocles, ‘but the greatest miracle is man’. The 
words of this philosopher remain true in this effort 
of ours, no matter in which latitude or longitude 
we live in. We are against all distinctions that exist 
between nation and nation, between race and race, 
between community and community and between 
language and language. The greatest task of our 
time is precisely that of bringing about a mobilisa- 
tion of all talents, of all energies and harnessing of 
all know-how, of resources and opportunities, to 
the amelioration of the social and economic pro- 
blems which impose themselves on the countries 
which are rising, the countries of Asia, the develop- 
ed and developing countries. In this great task, of 
elevation of humanity, of the living standards of the 
populations and of the promotion of the culture, of 
these areas, the Samaj will find its place and conti- 
nuously strive for the fulfilment of our objectives, 
— From the Welcome Speech on the occasion of the 
Tnausuration of the N. K. M. Intemalionat House on 
Tuesday, 1st Oclobcr, 1963. 
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Essentially modem socialism is the product of 
moral protest against exploitation which early in- 
dustrialism introduced in countries of Western 
Europe. When industrialism, combined with scien- 
tific and technical inventions, emerged more vigo* 
rously during the 19th century, it subscribed funda- 
mentally to material values. Profit motive became 
the main urge of capitalists and in the process of 
earning more and more profit human considerations 
were ignored. We have, tlierefore, the spectacle of 
even small children working for 16 to 18 hours in 
factories in England in the first half of the 19th 


century. 

Great thinkers like Robert Owen in early 19th 
century were deeply concerned with the evil effwts 
of industrialism. In a sense. Robert Owen was him- 
self a capitalist and had made considerable profit 
from his own factories. But his conscience was dk- 
turbed. With the help of the wealth he possessed, 
he sought to establish an ideal society near Mtm- 
Chester, wherein man did not exploit man. Similar 
experiments were also conduct^ in France 
Switzerland. Fourricr in France and Sismondi m 
Switzerland tried to check the exploitative tenden- 
des of early industrialism. Later great literary men 
like Galsworthy and Ruskin. through the power ot 
their pen, strongly condemned the exploitation o 
the industrial age. . j i • 

When pioneer socialist thinkers were indu gmg 
in most scathing criticism of early capitalistic 
ciety on moral grounds and endeavouring to m 
ideal societies, Karl Marx, who grew with the 
growth' of early industrialism, sought to * 
different twist to the process of socialistic t o 
ing. He described all socialists other than hi^U 
as ‘Utopian’, characterising his own brand o ^ 
cialism as scientific. The word ‘Utopian . e o • 
as used by Marx, was an abusive term. Asa ma e 
of fact, though Karl Marx was himsetf a gr^ 
thinker and sodal scientist, he was 
intolerant person. He would not tolerate any dm^ 
ence of opinion with himself. We have mstai^ 
when Karl Marx having used very harsh language 


in relation to some of the finest thinkers of his 
time. 

With the concept of the dictatorship of prole- 
tariat forming an essential ingredient of his social 
doctrine, Karl Marx vitiated the democratic con- 
tent of early socialism. In his Communist Mani- 
festo, which he wrote in 1848 in collaboration with 
Frederic Engles, or in his subsequent books, Karl 
Marx eliminated moral values from the framework 
of his thought. In Marx’s thinking moral values 
had no place. To him. man’s place in the Society, 
whether it be the slave society of ancient times, or 
the feudal society of medieval times, or the capi- 
talist society of his times, or the socialist society 
of the future to come, was only an inevitable pro- 
duct of history. Man was just a mechanical factor 
without any spiritual, moral, or intellectual inde- 
pendence of his own. Hence, democracy too is out 
of place under Marxism. It is true somewhere 
Marx refers to parliamentary democracy in 
England and says that at some stage it may be 
possible to bring about socialism by democratic 
means. But. this was just a passing reference. Mare 
made no effort to build his social philosophy on 
the basis of democratic set up. It is also true that 
in Communist Manifesto, Mare rrfers to the 
famous Paris Commune which was established in 
the third quarter of the 18th century and which 
had many democratic features. But in the same 
breath he contradicts it by emphasising the need 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. He thinks 
that dictatorship is democracy— an illusion to 
which Communists since Marx’s tirne have faUen 
blind victims. Although, in the tradition of philo- 
sophical anarchists. Mare visualised the ultimate 
withering away of the State, he had no clear idea 
as to how the State would wither away. 

Lenin, as the successor of Karl Marx in the hier- 
archy of Communism, only rendered the Marxists 
thought all the more rigid, anti-democratic and 
anti-moral. To Lenin, democratic government was 
the executive committee of the bourgeoise to ex- 
ploit the working class. The Communist Party, 
being the vanguard of the social revolution, had 
the right to dictate what the people should do and 
should not do. Emphasising that ends justify the 
means, Lenin implied that even resort to de«it. 
fraud, murder was legitimate if it led to the realisa- 
tion of the desired ends. ^ _ 

On these grounds, Lenin justified his intngues 
for the violent overthrow of the democratic soda- 



list government which Kerensky had established 
in the wake of abolition of Czarism in Russia. 

When Stalin succeeded Lenin, he completed the 
anti-democratic and anti-moral process of com- 
munism by launching a reign of terror throughout 
the length and breadth of Russia. Addressing the 
8th Congress of the Communist Party, Stalin stated 
that since in Russia all classes were abolished and 
hence there were no conflicting interests, there was 
no need of any opinion which was different from 
that of the Communist Party. Again in the name 
of the Party, he ruthlessly eliminated all top com- 
munist leaders who were his potential rivals. 

I have briefly traced the history of marxism only 
to show that socialism, or for that matter any poli- 
tical creed or economic doctrine divested of a sense 
of moral values degenerates into human tyranny. 
To my mind, therefore, if socialism is to be gene- 
rative of human happiness, it must uphold moral 
values. The essence of morality being tolerance, 
socialism must develop broad perspectives as to 
imbibe progressive features of societies other than 
its own. Socialist thinkers in Western Europe and 
Scandinavian countries have come round to this 
point of view. It is true that the exploitative cha- 
meter of capitalism cannot be retained under 
modem conditions, when the people are conscious 
of their rights. But certain progressive features of 
capitalist society which have become obvious in 
some of the democratic western countries will have 
to be appreciated. Even Karl Marx had to admit 
that capitalist society at certain stage played a pro- 
gressive role. Stalin himself repeatedly referred to 
efficiency and dynamism of American capitalist 
society and held these characteristics as models for 
Russians to emulate. Further, it cannot be denied 
that modem capitalism has lost much of its old 
exploitative character. It would be a height of folly 
to think that all forms of private entreprenual 
efforts will have to be abolished in the name of 
socialism. Rethinking on the part of the Western 
socialists, therefore, is in the right direction. In a 
recent thought-provoking book "Twentieth Cen- 
tury Socialism" published by the Socialist Union 
formed by the intellectuals of the Labour Party 
in England, makes the following statement: 

“The theories— whether revolutionary or demo- 
cratic— which asserted that complete common 
ownership was the gateway to prorms^ land, no 
longer carry conviction. Because socialism has be- 


come identified exclusively with common ovmer- 
ship as a great panacea often means loss of faith 
in socialism itself. Though by far the greater 
part of British industry is still privately owned, we 
have a different economic system from that which 
existed a generation ago. What has been achieved 
is due not to the abolition of private ownership, 
but to all the various controls by which the rights 
of ownerships have, piecemeal, been limited.” 

Regarding the employer-employee relationship. 
Prof, Crossland observes: 

“The basic factor is not ownership, but large- 
ness of scale. Indeed, even in the capitalist econo- 
my. ownership has less and less relevance to the 
question of control. The same trend towards large- 
scale and complexity which alienates the workers 
from the means of production also alienates, the 
owners. . . The mass of share holders is even less 
able than the mass of workers to control and co- 
ordinate the highly mechanical, manegerial orga- 
nisation which alone can take decision. So far as 
status at work is concerned, the Marxist criticism 
of “proletarianisation” in direct sense that most 
employees work for wages in mass factory units, 
Is of course as easily levelled at Soviet Russia as at 
the United States. What really matters is the de- 
gree to which management is autocratic or demo- 
cratic, the extent of joint consultation and partici- 
pation, and the freedom of the worker to strike 
or leave his job. In all these respects, the Soviet 
Worker is more proletarianjsed than the British 
worker. . . If the rate of capital investment in Rus- 
sia is what they say, then world’s first collectivist 
economy has extracted surplus value from its po- 
pulation on a scale never exceeded by any capi- 
talist country in history” — mind you Marx 
described surplus value as the chief causes of ex- 
ploitation. 

We are irrcsistably driven to the conclusion from 
what happened in Russia and from the experience 
of the Western Socialist thinkers, who have active- 
ly particlpoted in the socialist experiments in their 
countries that socialism can be as economically 
exploitative and tyrannical as capitalism unless, 
of course, it is tempered with human considera- 
tions. broad democratic spirit, capacity to imbibe 
progressive features of other societies and ultimate- 
ly moral values. 

Let us not. in our enthusiasm for socialism, for- 
get this lesson of recent history. (1964), 



Wherever you arc, wc arc there ! 


In the busy city, in the sleepy village, on road, 
at sea — Wherever you are, we are there ! 


NEW INDIA 

India’s Largest General Insurance Company 
offers you unexcelled service in 
FIRE • MARINE • ACCIDENT 
and various other types of General Insurance 


OUR policy IS PROTECTION 



THE 

NEW INDIA ASSURANCE COMPANY LID. 


New India Assurance BuiWing, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
fort, BOMBAY 1. 



THE WALLACE FLOUR MILLS 

COMPANY LIMITED. 


Managing Agents: 

VISSANJI SONS g COMPANY PVT., LTD. 

9, WALLACE STREET. FORT, 



Super y^^Towek are^super soft... with a thick, rich pile... 
made from superior long staple cotton. ..for extra-absorbency 
...extra-dufability.cS'wper ' jiMf iTbmk come to you in a choice 
of pastel shades. ..in plain and delightful jacquard designs. 
When you want to envelop yourself in afte r-bat h luxury- 
wrap yourself dry in the tenderness of Super \ ShDTEX !?OTfe?5. 




IN INDIA’S SERVICE 


UUith a heritage of over a century we 
lay claim to a creditable record of service in 
promoting India’s economic development. 
The watchword is one of endeavour in 
the service of the Nation. 


KILLICK INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

ELECTRICTTY : COTTON TEXTILES : MANGANESE : 
COAL : CEMENT — PORTLAND AND WHITE : 
LIGHT ENGINEERING : SHIPPING : IMPORT : 
EXPORT : GENERAL INSURANCE. 
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“KILLICK HOUSE” 

home street, 

FORT, BOMBAY. 



WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS 
FROM: 


KlIAHDEllilAl ®01IP OP (OHIPAHIES 

khandelwal bhavan 

Iti, Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Road, 

BOMBAY I . 



With best compliments 
from 



BOMBAY-1. 




Manufacturers of 


Managing Agents:- 

PODAR SONS PRIVATE LTD. 

Podar Chambers, Fort, Bombay-i. 



MAKE 



SAFFOLA 


, «io new delicious way with SAFFOLA n 

aoclalnted hy the nnedica, P^^hich so o«en 
' outstandingly low in '“^.^terosis. 

cause hardened arteries 

.. .inwn chol»SW*< depOS'W- 

« 02% urtaatuf.tes cuts ^-,,00— COok wtth pur« flold 

T.k. the worry out of cood e.llns ce 
SAFFOLA-the hlrrdhe.rted cooking m«hu"' 


SAFFOLA^ 


the BOMBAY 0«. INDUSTRIES PRIVATE ETO. 
lUnmaor ® 
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Structural Engineering Works Limited 

Indian Cathodic Protection Co., Pvt. Limited 
The Indian Expanded Metals Pvt. Limited 
Bhagat & Sons Pvt. Limited 


Maneckji Wadia Building, 
127, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, BOMBAY 1. 


Tel: 255601-2-3-4 


Grams : “BHAGATSON” Bombay 



CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD, 

ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 

198, CHURCHGATE RECLAMATION 

BOMBAY - 1 . 


Sole Concessionaires ol ^ LEOBA’ 

PRESTRESSING SYSTEM IN INDIA 


Undertake Design & Construction Works of all types 
such as;— 

n WATER PUKtnCATION & SEWAGE TREATMENT 

□ REINFORCED CEMENT CONCRETE STRUCTURES 

□ CEMENT CONCRETE & ALPHALT ROADS 

□ ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS OF ALL TYPES 

□ BRIDGES - PRESTRESSED & R. C. C. 

□ STEEL FABRICATED STRUCTURES 

□ PLUMBING AND SANITATION 

□ DAMS AND CANALS 

□ BUILDINGS 

□ GUNITING 



NANAVATI & COMPANY PRIVATE LIMITED. 

LEADING INDIAN IMPORTERS & STOCKISTS OF : 

Dyeing, Bleaching & Industrial Chemicals, Sulphurs, Fertilisers, Dyes for Textiles 

AND 

SOLB DISTRIBUTORS OF 

CAUSTIC SODA, LIQUID CHLORINE & HYDROSULPHITE OF SODA 
Manufactured by 

J. K. CHEMICALS LIMITED (THANA) BOMBAY-f. 

REGISTERED OFFICE : 

16, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 

Branches at : 

AHMEDABAD. CALCUTTA, MADRAS, Telegrams : “MANIBALA” BOMBAY. 

NEW DELHI. Telephones: 252189, 255422 


ULHAS OIL 

& 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES PRIVATE 
LIMITED 

Manufacturers of 

REFINED ROLL & POWDER SULPHUR 

Reg. office : 

16, Apollo Street, 
BOMBAY-1. 

Factory at 

KALYAN & BIIAVNAGAR 

Telegram: Telephone: 

“ULHASOIL”, Bombay. 252428 


INDIAN 

EXTRACTIONS PRIVATE LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
STAR BR*iND GROUNDNUT OIL 
DUMOND BRAND REFINED 
GROUNDNUT OIL. 

Factory : 

Bedeshwar Road, JAMNAGAR. 

Phones; 362 & 625 
Cables: INDEXTRACT 
Reg. Office : 

16, Apollo Street, Bombay-1. 
Phone: 252195 
Cable: INDEXTRACT 



Fly with me to 



Fiji — my latest port of call ? 

1 now have a regular service to Nandi in the Fiji tsiandsi This brings Suva. LauToTca, 
Ba. Tavua, RakirakI, Labasa and other important places within easy reach. Fly jet in 
luxury and comfort 1 Lovely Indian hostesses in attendance' Special vegetarian cuisine. 


Every Monday: Bombay — Madras ~ Sirtgapore — Perth — Sydney — Nandi 




i THF. 

COORLA SPINNING & WEAVING CO., LTD. 


Mills at : 

Old Agra Road, 
Kurla, 

BOMBAY-70. 


Registered Office : 
Udyog Bhavan, 
Wittet Road, 
Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY- 1. 


Chairman 
Managing Agents 


SHRI R. P. GOENKA 

Cowasjee Jehangir & Co« Private Ltd. 


WE MANUFACTURE Bleached Poplin, Long 
Cloth, Repp Coating, Satin Duck, Dobby 
Coating, Dyed, Bleached and Grey Drill, 
Dhoties and Sarees and Grey Leopard of 
SPECIAL QUALITIES. 

WE EXPORT Dobby Weave Furnishing Cloth, 
Satin Hair Chord, Dedsuti and Grey Drill. 

WE INTRODUCED Terycot Shirting and Tery 
Viscos Suiting. 

WE SUPPLY Sized Yarn on Beams to the 
power looms and manufacture Single and 
Double Yam from 10s to 40s. 



CABLE CORPORATION OF INDIA 

LIMITED 

REGISTERED OFFICE: 

L/Oail BUILDING, BALLARD ROAD, BOJIBAY - 1 (BR) 
FACTORY: 

BORIVLI (East), BOMBAY- 66 (NB) 


© 


MANUFACTURERS 

OF 


( <tropodur* wires and cables ) 

AND 

( PAPER INSULATED CABLES ) 
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M/s. SIEMENS ENG. & MEG. 
CO. OF INDIA LTD. 

Raj Mahal, Veer Nariman Road, 
BOMBAY 1 BR. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

M/s. TRINITY ELECTRIC 
SYNDICATE, 

154, Princess Street, 
BOMBAY 2 BR. 


M/*. EASUN ENGINEERING 
CO., LTD. 

5.7, Second Line Beach, 

madras 1. 





Dhrangadhra 

Chemical 

vv ORKS, LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 

Electrolytic 

CAUSTIC SODA 

(Rayon Grade) 

hydrochloric acid 
bleach liquor 

AT 

SAHUPURAM, TInnevelly Dlitrkt, 

Madras State. 

MANAGING AGENTS: 


soda ash 

SODA bicarb 
UM CHLORIDE 
SALT 

AT 

dhrangadhra 

(Gujarat State) 


SAHU BROTHERS (SABBASHTBA) PRIVATE LTD., 


Telephone: ISA, Homiman Circle, Fori, BOMBAY-I. 

2SI2I8-I9-I0 


Telegram: 

SODACHEM 


Young Feet are Seldom Still 



That is why it is so important for 
your child to wear comfortable 
shoes. ..Carona shoes! They are 
specially designed with extra broad 
toes to ensure room for growth, 
and soles that don’t slip on any 
surface. Give your child a good 
start for the years ahead— with 
durable, economical, Carona shoes. 


Caro''Q Sahu Co. Ltd. 

Regd. onice: 

221, Dadabboy Naoroji Road, Bombay J 






ORGANDIES 

MINTS 

SARIS 

VOILES 

LAWNS 

HANDKERCHIEfS 

TOWELS 

HOSQUITO NEHINC 
SUPERIOR POPLINS 
HINRON POPLINS 
GREY SHEETING 
GREY DRILL 
GREY LONGCLOTH 
i 


SHIRTINGS 
DHOTIES ' 

LONGCLOTH 

COATING 

DRILL 

BLANKETS '• 

SEWING THREADS 
•TVINTOHE' DUAL COLOUR 
POPLINS, CABEROINES, 
VOlLKAHOHANOKEROHEfS 
•CALIDUCK' WATER 

repellent pabrics 
TWO X TWO DYED AND 
PRINTED FULL VOILES 



PVC RESINS AND COMPOSITIONS 
pyC RIGID AND FLEXIBLE PIPES \ 
pyc COATED WIRES AND UBIES 


ooli— con 


THE POPULAR NAME FOR ALL 


POPULAR IN INDIA 

AND 

FOREIGN MARKETS 

EXTENSIVELY USED IN INDIA 
AND ABROAD FOR 

UPHOLSTERY, RAILWAY COACHES, 
MOTOR CARS, FURNITURE, Etc. 

"CHEETA BRAND" 

IS 

A LUXURY AND UTILITY 
LEATHER CLOTH, COLOURFUL, 
PLIABLE AND NON -CRACKING 

I 

DURABLE & WATERPROOF 
ALL PURPOSE MATERIAL 
INCLUDING 

BOOK-BINDING REQUIREMENTS 

"CHEETA BRAND” 

LEATHER CLOTH 

Manufactured ■■ 

THE ELPHINSTONE 

SPG. & WV6. HILLS Co. Ltd. 

Kamani Chambers, 32, NIcol Road, 
Ballard Estate, BOMBAY. 



Be it a tiny workshop or a huge steel plant— Oxygen 
is a ‘must’ for both. We hdve expanded our produc- 
tion and are in a position to meet the increasing 
demand for gases. 


ASiATicfi OXYGEN 

AND ACETYLENE CO,. LTD. 









introduce melody 

Four Swans ‘Terylene’/ Cotton Suitings and Poplins 

MELODY—a superb blend of 67% ‘Terylene’ and 33% 
extra fine long staple cotton— ’is crease.resistant, colour- 
fast and noD'Shrmk ('Sanforized’). MELODY has tfie 
soft, luxurious handle of wool combined with the cool 
airiness of cotton. ■ Suitingst in IS rich colours. 
■ Poplins: in 6 easy-match pastel shades. 

, , Available at special introductory prices and in the best 

stores, everywhe re. _ _ 

Ask for 9telody~ 

the newest in^erylene'jCoUon Sxntings and Poplins 
Manufactured by THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD*, BOMSAY* 

\ Selling Agents: Mfs’. S,M. SHAH <fi SOHS, 

Vijay Gaily, M. 7. Market. Bombay 2. 
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With the best Compliments 


from 


SHARE & STOCK BROKERS* MERCHANTS AND AGENTS 


Head Office : 
'Orlencal Buildings' 
Armenian Street, 
MADRAS.) 

Tef. No. 2243 )-3S & 22535 
Telegrams : ‘KOTHARI’ 
TeiexNo: 32S 


fiomtoy SfCfieft Office : 

3rd Floor. 

French Bank BJdg., 

62, Hom/I St., 

Fort. BOMBAY-I 

Tek No. 252395 
Telegrams: 'KOTARISONS' 


MANAGING AG£N73 ; 

KOTHARI TEXTILES LTD. 

THE MADRAS SAFE DEPOSIT CO. LTD, 
ADONI SPG. & WVG. CO. LTD. 

ASSOCIATE COMPANIES MANAGING AGENTS : 

BLUE MOUNTAIN ESTATES & INDUSTRIES LTD. 
WATERFALL ESTATES LIMITED 
BALMADIES PLANTATIONS LTD. 

INVESTMENT TRUST OF INDIA .LIMITED 
KOTHARI SUGARS & CHEMICALS LIMITED 
KOTHARI COFFEE CURING WORKS 
KOTHARI SUPERPHOSPHATE FACTORY 









1. SUGAR 

2. ALCOHOL (Industrial) 

3. ACETIC ACID 

4. BUTYL ALCOHOL 

5. BUTYL ACETATE 

6. GROUND NUT OIL 


THE KObHRPUR SUGAR RUbbS bTO. 


Managing Agents: 


THE UniTED HGEnCIES PVT. LTD. 


Factory &. Oflce: 
Kasaba Bavada, 
KOLHAPUR-3. 


Local Office: 

Udyog Bhavan, )Vittct Road, 
BOMBAY-1. 


Telegrams'- 

SUGARMILLS 


Crams: 

KOPSUGAR 


With the Compliments 


of 


Giitiivts coiion & coGiPflna iimiTto 




COOLED 


KIRIOSKAR RA SERIES 


RA TYPE 


UTES 


PUMPS 

MARINE KirJoskar Air Cooled Diesel 

COMPRESSORS Engines-type RA are available In 

«S«“o'iS«s 17-32 H.R Those engines are 

CENERATORS Specifically designed to meet the 

TRACTORS power needs of hard and tough 

ORIbLIHG RlCS«te . ^ . x •• j.*. 

jobs in most exacting conditions. 

For Any further technical details, 
please write to the nearest Agent. 

KIRIOSKAR OIL ENGINES, LIMITED 

RECD. OFFICE: ELPHINSTOKE ROAD, PQOKA-3 





Growing old 

gracefully . . . 


Miut ofd age make ut inflnn, grumpy and 
menl^ly dull? Nol if we 8^u« ourKUw 
to retirement Jcwibly. Mwt of u» depend on 
work more than we realire. to eaprw our 
pertonalities. In retirement, If we lack »oita- 
bic outside IntcreiU, we may become bored 
and restteas, and our feeling of bring out of 
things may lead to imaginary corapjamts. 
The most Important thing ii to accept the 
change gracefully. After 45, punuiti should 
be more intellectual, leas physical. If you 
ever wanted to avrite or paint, do it now. 
This is the time to catch up on aM the 
reading and gardening you dreamed of; to 


join dramatic and musical circles; to enlist in 
municipal or charityorganisations where your 
administrative experience will be warmly 
welcomed. 

Keep the mind active while the body relaxes. 
Avoid emotional upsets and spare your heart. 
Dm'l overtax your body or its organs. Don't 
overeat, don’t overwork. Violent exercise is 
best Wt to the younger generation. Light 
exercise, the more simple sports and walking 
are (br sou- Above all, the best insurance 
against depression and feeling out of things Is 
to have a yearly medical check-up, and 
frilow your doctor’s advice. 



Coaaulti arowx* dootox* 
ALEMBIC CHEMICAL tVORKS CO. LTD, BARODA 3. 


ACW r»£V£R£Sr 


{Established December, 1911) 

Registered Office : Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, BOMBAY- 


Authorised Capital 

Rs. 

10,00,00,000 

Subscribed Capital 

Rs. 

8,90,72,650 

Paid-up Capital 

Rs. 

4,71,61,325 

Reserve Fund & other Reserves 

Rs. 

6,34,55,589 

Deposits as at 31-12-1964 . . 

Rs. 

2,77,41,12,289 


DIRECTORS: 

Sir HOMI MODY, K.B.E. (Chairman) 

Mr. COOVERJI HORMUSJI BHABHA (Vice Chairman) 
Mr. DHARAMSEY MULRAJ KHATAU 
Mr. CHIMANLAL BAPALAL PARIKH 
Sir JAMSETJEE JEJTEEBHOY. Bart. 

Mr. JAYKRISHNA HARIVALLABHDAS 
Mr. SHIAVAX SORABII KHAMBATA 
Mr. NITYANAND MANGESH WAGLE 
Nawab Prince MUKARRAM JAH BAHADUR 
Mr. NARIMAN KAIKHUSHRU KARANJIA 
Mr. AKBAR HYDARI 

Branches and Pay Offices in all unporlanf Commercial Centres 
of 

Indm and Pakistan, 

London Branch-. 

Orient House 42/43. New Broad Street, 

London, E.C. 2. 

New York Agents-. 

MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST CO. of New York, 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK. 


F. a COOPER 
General Manager, 
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Complintcnls 


from 


WELL WISHERS 




£u£txmi 
dtwells in 
Trade & 
Commerce 


Ifl Ancient timee fflcntime tnde breu|ht 
imneDse wealth to India. 

Today The Seindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd 
rt carrying on this ancient trade and traditioa. 
It cerves the Indian overseas trade os well aa 
the coastal trade with its cargo and 
passenger servicea. 


SCINDIA SHIPS SERVE INDIA’S NEEDS 




With Best Compliments 
from 

8H1P00RJI PRILONJI & ^0. (PVT.) LTD. 

70 MEDOWS STREET, FORT, 

BOMBAY 1. 



With Best Compliments 
‘Jrom 

R S. DIMSHAVV ITD. 

ESPLANADE HOUSE, WAUDBY ROAD 
BOMBAY- I 



The Best Value 

, in Refrigerators 

Sleek, streamlined and designed for Scaled>ta refrigerating system ensures 
modcro living, the new Godrej Refri- many years of trouble-free service, 
gcrator .offers you maximum capacity Backed by the manufacturing experience 
fori storing • 'Wat 2 % milk, eggs, vege- of over 60 years, the new Godrej Refri- 
tables, fruit, fish, meat and left-overs. It gerator gives you the best value for 
is also ideal for Pharmacies. your money. 








iTHE PORTRAIT OF A SUCCESSFUL YOUNG MAN- 
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□ He has a steady Job with 
t.. exccllenl prospects. He has a 
^ Savings Bank Account with 
‘ The Bank of India Ltd. and 
, keeps aside every month 
\ a minimum amount as soon as 
I ho gets his salary. 


^ He makes use of the services 
of The Bank of India Ltd. 

^ f ^''** securities 

- (b> to keep them in Safe 

V|j I Custody and (c) to collect the 
’ ' jx dividends regularly. 


< C Ho takes advantage of the 
I Tree Remittance facilities and 
j Standing Instructions facilities 
I offered by The Bank of India Ltd. 

I B Ho has appointed The Bank cf 
\ India Ltd. as trustees for his 
^ life insurance policy under the 
j Married Women’s Property Act 
I The Intereils of his family are In 
the safe hands of the Executor 
and Trustee Department of 
The Bank of India Ltd. 

C He knows that in cate of any 
financial problem, big or small, 
he can expect able and willing 
guidance from 
The Bank of India Ltd.. 


ITHE BANK OF INDIA LTD. 

D. KANSARA, General Manager 





THE BRADBURY MILLS LTD 


Agents: 


M. RAMNARAIN PRIVATE LTD. 


I 

i 

HEAD OFHCE; 
State Bank Building, 
Bank Street, Fort, 


BOMBAY-1. 


MILLS: 

M. Azad Road, 
Jacob Circle. 
BOMBAY-1 1. 
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THE DAWN MILLS CO. LTD. 


Wonufocturers of : 

YARN, SEWING THREAD, VESTS, DRAWERS, COTTON & NYLON SOCKS. 
Managing Agents: 

RUIA INDUSTRIES PRIVATE LTD. 

State Bank Building. Bank Street, Fort. BOMBAY-1. i 


. * * * 

THE; PHOENIX MILLS LIMITED 


Voiles Prints, Poplins, Bed Sheets, Lawn, Bed Ticking, 
Terylene Suitings, Khaki Drills, Absorbent Cotton etc. 


Managing Agents: 

RADHAKRISHNA RAMNARAIN PRIVATE LTD. 

State Bank Building. Bank Street, Fort, BOMBAY-l. 
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Work; is Man’s Antfoem to Life 

It is his poetry, his literature, his philosophy. 

It is work that keeps man going. It is work 
that makes him aspire. Work is man's legacy 
to the future. Work is his prayer. 

WE APPLAUD 
ANY MAN DOING 
A PIECE OF WORK 
ANYWHERE 


MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD. 

V BOMBAY • CALCUTTA • DELHI * MADRAS 












From industrial air-condilioners to steel 
files— we can meet your every require- 
ment. Ours is a substantial contribution 
to industries that range from foundries 
to development projects. Bathbors 
offices around the country are ready to 


help with prompt service and atfentioC 
^ go# we are erporten at well.. . 
sending products overseas, working 

constantly to devefop a sound 
i]|i II ,,, export market for Indian 
Eiig£l^ V?A engineering products. 


WHEN THERE’S A DEMAND M 
TO BE MET, THE FIRST P LACE J 
IS RESERVED FOR US 


BATLIBOI fST 


BtlA oesn. rsrWt Smn.fwl.tant>r.|. 


>• » ■ «»»»< rn fn tt 






ALWAYS INSIST ON 


BURMAH-SHELL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

CHANDIVAH AUTOMOBILES 

( Authorised Dealers of BURMAH-SHELL ) 


★ 


PUMP & SERyiCC STATION : 
CJIANDIVALI FARM. 

P, O. KURLA, 
BOMBAY 70. 

Phone: 581861 


BOMBAY OFFICE: 
JANAUBIIOOMI OlAMBERS, 
29 FORT STREET, 
BOMBAY 1 , 

Phone: 2 6103 6 


FOR YOUR .REQUIREMENTS IN 

STONE-METAL 

FOR 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION & ROAD WORK 


PLEASE CONTACT 


★ 


CRUSHING PLANT: 
Phone : 582028 
OfFfCE ; 58156$ 


BOMBAY OFFICE : 
JANMABHOOMI CHAMBERS, 
FORT STREET, 
BALLARD ESTATE, 
BOMBAY 1- 
Phone : 261036 






OUR PLEASINO SANFORISED VARIETIES s 


* POPLINS 

* SHIRTINGS 

* MULLS 

* SAREES 

* HANDKERCHIEFS 

* LENDS 

* DHOTIS 


IHE AHiDABAD JAIA SHIMT COIION EIILLS LID.. 

AHMEDABAD 


With Best Compliments From 

THE SHREE NIWAS COTTON MILLS LTD. 

Shree Niwas House, Waudby Road 
BOMBAY- 1 . 


With Best Compliments From 

SHREE DICVI3AY CEMENT CO., LTD. 

BOMBAY — SIKKA — AHMEDABAD. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

LOTUS BRAND PORTLAND CEMENT AND ASBESTOS CEMENT PRODUCTS 
CEMENT WORKS; ASBESTOS CEMENT WORKS: 

• Sikka (Gujarat) Kanip, Ataedabad. 

Bombay (Maharashtra) 


YOU CAN TAKE THIS DOWN IN WRITING ! 


lu fact, on paper that will not age so that our words hold good for ever. carefully-the ink 

shouldtft siSudge or spreadl And it must have a dean, smooth white surface besides tag strongl In other 
words, on writing papir made by West Coast Paper Mills. What bettor guarantee could you get! 


THE WEST COAST PAPER MILLS LTD. 
Shreenlwsi Houle, Wiedhl Bombay I. 




llie Kncana CO. PvL Lid. 

W9-93 NARSIII NATIIA STREET, MASJID BRIDGE 


BOMBAY 9 


: 3238Z5-26 Telex: 335 Grams: “OMFLAC 


PARTICIPANTS 

in 

NATION-BUILDING 

PROJECTS 


Bridges, dams and power houses; hospitals, homes and 
highways; schools, colleges and all other constructions — 
* J. S. Khanna ’ builds them all 

From designing to completion, a team ot speebUy* 
trained expert er^neers of * J, S. Khanna ’ supervise 
oU these jobs— to ensure workmanship and to tell the 
tvorld what role a better builder can play In transfonn> 
ing stone, cement and sand into mighty edilices to live 
with. 


J. S. KHANNA 

ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 

Phone : 7 S 1 *7 3 

Cram: “BALCANSHAM" 


KHANNA CONSTRUCTION HOUSE, 
Worli, Bombay*18, 



HUKAND 

IS 



lUTAI *CCI- 



INDISPENSABLE AID TO INTERIDR DECORATORS 

JOLLYBOARD the id«al, low-cosi, sheet material for fu/rilturs, wall-panelling etc., 
is available in decorative, melamine surface, and other designs. JOLLYBOARD, 

India's first and finest hardboard Is manufactured In a most modem Swedish 
aulotnalive plant by the unique 'ASPLUNO-OEFIBRATOR' process. 

JOLLY INSULEX Ceiling Mes made from cane fibre, are available In plain, perforated 
and many other decorative designs. 

JOLLY LO-TONE Boards and Ceiling tiles made out of mineral wool fibres ere 
completely lire-proof, highly water • resislant insulating material. Available In plain, 
fissureTand cndurfngly pleasing designs 

Manufactured by :• 

ANIL HARDBOARDS LTD. 

RCG. OFFICE: Latshml Inscc Bldo . Sir P.M Rd. Bombar- t. Tel:26S888. SALES : 198 J. Tala Road. Churchgale. I^| 
Bombay -1. Tel: 29548 BRANCHES 65 Janpalh 2iid Roor, Hew Delhi Tel IM556, P/46- A, C I.T. Scfieme-XLV, 
Radhabarar Lane. Calcutta Tel 22S739. 3. Habib Mansion. 35. Broadway, Madras - 1. Tel : 29247. 





INDISPENSABLE AID TO INTERIOR DECORATORS 

JOLLYBOARD the idea), iow>co$t, sheet material for furniture, walhpanelling etc., 

Is available m decorative, melamine surface, and other designs. JOLLYBOARD, 
India's first and finest hardboard is manufactured in a most modern Swedish 
autontative plant by the unique ’ASPLUND>DEFi8RATOR' process. 

JOLLY INSULEX Ceiling tiles made from cane fibre, are available In plain, perforated 
and many other decorative designs. 

JOLLY LO-TONE Boards and Ceiling Wes made out of mineral wool fibres are 
comoletely fire-proof, highly water • resistant insulating material. Available Irt plain, 
fissured and enduringly pleasing designs. 


Manufactured by:- 

ANIL HARDBOARDS LTD. 

Rt6. OFFICE- Lakshmi Inscc Bldo , Sir P M Rd Bombay • 1. Tel imsss. SALES : 198 J. Tala Road. Churchoafe, 
8ombay-1. Teli295t8. BRANCHES 65. Janpath Snd Floor, New Delhi Tel s 40SS6. P/46- A, C I T. Seheme-XLV, 
Radhabarar Lane. CaleuUa Tel 228733 3, Habib Mansion, 35, Broadway, Madras-1. Tel : 29247. 


eriHv 


GROWING STEADILY EVERY YEAR 


1 


THE BANK OF BARODA 


Established as a local bank with about 20 employees, the Bank of Baroda is now one of the 
leading banks in the country, with 245 branches. These are spread all over India and abroad 
and collectively employ over 6,500 people. Deposits total more than Rs. 140 crores. This 
dramatic and dynamic growth has been the result of meticulous planning and courteous service. 
Moreover, the Bank of Baroda has on its Board of Directors, men who are eminent in the 
industrial and financial world— thereby enhancing the bank’s stability and prestige. 


Directors 


R. D. Birla {Chairman) 
Kantilkl Nahalchand 
Naval', H, Tata 
Anandilal Hiralal Sheth 
Chinu^hai Chimanbhai 
B. K. T>aphtary 


Lt-Col. H. H. The Maharaja Fatcsinh 
Gackwad of Baroda 


Keshav Prasad Gocnka 
Narsing Das Bangur 
Rasesh Navinchandra Mafatlal 
Navnitlal M. Choksi {Managing Director) 
A. M. M. Aninachalam 
Navnitlal S. Shodhan 


Capital Structure 

Capital Authorised | 

. . Rs. 8,00,00,000 
Capital Issued and Subscribed ‘ 

. . Rs. 4,00,00,000 
Capital Called Up and Paid Up i 

. . Rs. 2,00,00,i)00 
Reserve Fund and other Reserves 
.. Rs. 2,42,61,510 


THE BANK OF BARODA LIMITED 

(Estd. 1908) Head Office : BARODA 

Write in for our free booklet entitled ‘May We Help You?' which gives details 
ofall our services. 



KEEPING 

UP 

WITH 

THE 

TIMES! 

Relax in the comfort of your home while 
Th< Times of India Publieations bring you 
the drama and excitement of these 
momentous times. 

By word and by picture, in colour and in 
black and white, these publications bring 
you news, features, stories, humour, and 
a myriad other articles of interest to men, 
women and children. Millions of people 
of all ages read them regularly. Do you? 

PUBLICATIONS 

THE TIMES OF INDIA (Bombay and Delhi), 
THE ECONOMIC TIMES, 

EVENING NEWS OF INDIA. 

NAVBHARAT TIMES (Bombay and Delhi), 
MAHARASHTRA TIMES, 

THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF INDIA, 
DHARMAYUC, DINAMAN, 

FILMFARE, FEMINA. MADHURI, 

SARIKA. PARAG, INDRAJAL COMICS, 
THE TIMES OF INDIA ANNUAL, 

THE TIMES OF INDIA DIRECTORY. 

For further parlkulars write to : 

The Clrrutatlon Manager. 

The Times of India Publications, 

Dr. D. Naoroji Road, 

Bombay l. 



With Best Compliments 

from : 

THE 


DHARAMSI MORAR 
CHEMICAL CO., LTD 

Registered Office : 

317-21, Prospect Chambers, 

• Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, 
Fort, BOMBAY. 

[Office : 255581/2 
Phones: ^ 

[ Godown: 76496 

Grams : “DHARMAJAYA” Bombay. 

AMBERNATH 

(near Kalyan) C. Rly., 
Maharashtra State 

Gram: “CHEMICAL” 

Factories : 

KUMHARI 

(near Raipur) M. P. State 

Gram: "AVANTIKA” 

SERVING INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE' 



With Best 


Cempliments 


from 


BOMBAY SHIPPING CO. 
PRIVATE LTD. 

* 


Alice Building, 
Dadabhai Naoroji Road, 
BOMBAY-1. 



Wilh ^csl ‘Wishes 


oi 

BHAVNAGAR VEGETABLE PRODUCTS LTD. 

Manufacturers,, of 

‘PRABHAT’ VANASPATI and D’OIL CAKES 


BUNDER ROAD, 

BHAVNAGAR, 

(SAURASHTRA) 


Telegram : VANASPATI 
Telephones :{” I 



Your Letterhead Reflects 
Your Personality — on 

ROHIT’s 

it is Distinctive! 

Elegant, crisp and Iiuurloiu, over 50% rag 
content, ROHirs ESQUIRE BOND is ideal 
for prestige correspondence, "nie lustre and 
smooth surface of this fine, white, watermark 
bond paper provides the p^ect background 
for distinctive letterheads. Its crackle and 
stiffness command attention. 

Create a lasting Impression on 
Rohil Quality Paper 



RATIIIKA PRIVATE LLMITED 

Hama Cbimbtn, Parti BiaarSirttt, Botnbay I. T*l. X5ITM 

Salt <<rraM {or 

ROIirr PULP & PAPER MILLS LTD. (Ovjarii Siaii) 


\ 


mu. tr .0118 



WUh Bcsl CompUmcnls 


ho m 


[HE NEW SWASTIK LANDS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

154, JAMBLI MOHOLLA. 

BAPU KHOTE STREET, 

BOMBAY 2. 


TELEPHONE: 332832 


Witl. Best C ompliments 


from 


TUNGBHADRA SUGAR WORKS (PRIVATE) LIMITED 

POST BOX NO. 2, 

SHIMOCA. 

( MYSORE STATE) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

CRYSTAL SUGAR AND CATTLE-FEED MOLASSES 


Telegrams : “MERCHANDIS”. 


Telephones : 91 & 92. 





Scanning a wide horizon... 

Viewing an extensive sphere of activities where ideas are moulded tnto reality — ideas 
prompted by purposeful planning; patterned for national development in every field; 
food and agriculture. ..oil and mining. ..power and irrigation ..cement and steel... 
In this chain of constant evolution, L&T is a vital link. 

L&T’s industrial unit at Powai manufactures specialised plant and equipment fora 
variety of industries: chemical and pharmaceutical, food processing, oil distribution, 
dairies, switchgear, fertilizers, pctro-clicmicals and paper. 

The factory at Sion manufactures drills and diamond bits for mining enterprises all 
over the country. 

L&T also supplies major engineering projects with earthmovmg and agricultural 
equipment, heavy plant, instruments, industnal appliances and cooling towers. 

Backed by the experience and technical know-how of world renowned manufacturers 
like GHH, Koppers, Voitli. Caterpillar, Laur Knudsen, Silkeborg, Christensen Long- 
year and Audeo, L&T sets the pace for industnal progress in every field. 

LASSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED p.o Box 278, Bombay. P.BagNo 5247, ^fadras. 
P.O. Box 323, New Delhi. P-O. Box 619 Calcutta. 

Also at: Bansalorc, Ernakulani,Ahmedabad, Lucknow, Hyderaba^d, Bliopal, Panjim. Baroda.Rourkela. 


REMEMBER 


THE JUBILEE MILLS LIMITED 

FOR 

PROCESSING TEXTILE FABRICS 

DYEING, BLEACHING, PRINTING AND MERCERISING 


Phone No. : 71142 


WUh the Best Complimenis 


(rom 

SHRI D. PRABHAKAR 

TALARI 


Chairman : 

UNICEF COMMITTEE 




Willi Best Compliments from 


M/$ CONWEST PRIVATE LTD. 

G M PARTS DISTRIBUTORS 
448, Lamington Road 
BOMBAY 4 


Telephone : 23430; 203516. 


Branches at : DELHI, NAGPUR, end AHMEDABAD 


FOR BEST QUALITY HOSIERY YARN 


Please Contact ; 

THE HEIU CITy OF BOOIBHy OIFG. CD. liTD. 


63, Chincbpokli Road, 
BOMBAV 33 





There’s a DCM Retail Siorc in your locality' 






FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA 

KEY ROLE IN INDIA’S GROWING ECONOMY 

The Fertilizer Corporation of India is the 
biggest producer of chemical fertilizers in the 
country. The total capacity of the Corporation’s 
existing production units and the chain of new 
projects under implementation will be 637,000 
tonnes of nitrogen and 153,500 tonnes of 
phosphate annually. 

Orer 55j lakh tonnes of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, ralued at Rs. 166 crorcs, already 
produced in the Corporation's operating factories 
hare made a very substantial contribution in 
enridilng the soli and Increasing crop fields. 

CHEMiCAL raRTILIZERS ARE THE 
FARMER’S BEST IN\TSTTVTENT : 
MORE FERTIUZERS MEAN MORE 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


WITH 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

New Mahalaxmi Silk Mills 
Private Ltd. 

Diamond Building, Lohar Chawl, 
BOMBAY-2. 

Telephone ; 2981 1 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION 
OF INDIA 

• NEW DELHI O 


Witli beit Compliments from : 

THE NEW PRATAP SPG. WVG. & MFG. COMPANY LTD. 

dhuua. 


MamfaeWrers of : 

» long cloth, 

» grey sheeting, 

» SHIRTINGS, 

* PYJAMA CLOTH, 

» COATINGS, 

* DHOTIES,etc. 

So/e Se/Zing Agents 

BALDOTA. BROTHERS PRIVATE LTD.- 

Baldota Bhavan, Qoeeas Road, 

BOMBAY 1. 






VOLTAS: INDIA’S FQREiHOST DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


DISTRIBUTION is Voltas’ business— distribution that sees a product through from 
factory or warehouse to final installation, commissioning or consumption. Through 
Us branches, offices, sales depots, service stations and dealers, Voltas touches not 
only big projects and industries but also remote villages and 'bazaar' shops. In 
addition, Voltas' own manufacturing activities, Independent or in collaboration with 
Internationally-known manufacturers, are developing in a 120-acre industrial estate at 
Thana, near Bombay. 


Por dependable distribution down the line . . . VOLTAS IS THERE 


VOLTAS LIMITED 

Head Oftice: Bombay t 
Calcutta * Madras 
New Oettit* Bangalore 
Cochlrf ‘Ahmcdabad 
Secunderabad * Lucknow 
Kanpur * Jaipur * Nagpur 
Bhopal • Patna • Coimbatore 
Madurai ’Vijayawada ‘Ranchi 
Rourkela * Chandigarh 



VSUh CompUmcnis o| 

GANDHI SONS 

232, Gandhi Building, 

Samuel Street, BOMBAY 3. 

Leading Exporters of 

All Indian Spices, Specialising in CARDAMOMS, BLACK PEPPER, GINGER & TURMERIC 
Nine Branches at Important Produce Centres. 

Sister Concerns : 

(1) GANDHI COMPANY (Sopari & Minerals) 

(2) J. H. & SONS (Bettlenuts) 

(3) KIRITKUMAR BROS. (Grains & Pulses) 


Telephone : 324116/7/8 


Telegram : SONGANDHI. 





Pour for power Power-from lha alnawa of ataor, Irem iha pulssDng force of electricity. 
□ We. at Power Cables Pvt. Ltd. maniSfactur# products that help to build India's steel projects 
convey electricity— Powerarc* welding electrodes. InsulssI* cables, ACSR A AAC conductors and 
ferrous & non-ferrous wires. Every electrode welds fester because of Its high organic properties 
Every cable provides perfect Insulation because of Its superior sheathing, a Our uncompromising 
standards of manufacture ensure e growing demand for our products ... a demand based on ■ 
growing awareness of their excellence. 


POWER 



'Tomorrow's Progress Today* 

•-lAi.rifiie WUm a CibUi.FtrrauiS Nen-Ptrrevi wf», 
ACSRS AACCenSuetS'i I Pawtrarc^aldieg Clactreaet 
POWER CABLES PVTilTft, X.SreM S7te ASevifli Raid. BdmSer l, PhMeitJi;' 




With Best 

H7//j B^st jrishes 

To 

To 

Shri S. K. PATIL 

Shri S. K. PATIL 

1 TAHIRA INDUSTRIES (India) 

Shalimar Biscuits Private 

! PRIVATE LTD. 

Ltd., ' 

O/l-or.- 


!9 Ntanohardas Street, BomKnj'l 

Sun Mills Estate, Sun Mills Road. , 

Telephone : 264664 

BOMBAY- 13 1 

Fcciorv : 

Telephone : 73226 

Vietom House, Viciori.i Road, RomKi)*?? 


Telephone : 79051 


With Best Wishes to 

SHRI S. K. PATIL 


VAZIR GLASS WORKS LTD., 

(MAKERS or QUALtry GLASS CONTAINERS) 

DHAN NUR BUILDING 
SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA ROAD 
BOMBAY 1 


Tclcplionc : 266065 




A part of Earth and of 

PLANATORIUM 

can save colossal loss of 
20 Million tonnes of FOOD GRAINS 
and be self-sufficient by using Agro-Chemicals 



Please Contact: 

BHARAT PULVERISING MILLS PRIVATE LIMITED 

Hexamar House, SayanI Road, 

BOMBAY 28. 




BRANCHES in all Cities and 
Towns or commercial and 
Industrial importance in INDIA. 

FOREIGN BRANCHES in Pakistan, 
Malaysia, Hong Kong and 
United Kingdom. 

AGENTS & CORRESPONDENTS covering 
every part of the Globe. 

An types of FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 

Banking Business transacted. 


HEAD OFFICE: CALCUTTA 


f. P. eOENKA 
Chairman 


i .pUR MOnd 


R. B. SHAH — 
Ceneral Manager I 


roR 

CLEANS 

SMOOTH 

SHAVES 

1 

! 

" 1 

T i 

1 

/ 

1 

► ZENITH * 

1 

HIND RAZOR & 8LAOE C 
PVT, LTD, 

A OAHANUKAR 
ENTERPRISE 

WE-A'tar 

D. 

n.3 


W/t/) Compliments 
from 


With Best Compliments 
from 


L H. BHIWANDIWALLA & CO. 
(BOMBAY) PRIVATE LIMITED 

COMMISSION AGENTS 

New Anant Bhmvan, 

257/265 Narshi Natha Street, 
BOMBAY 9. 


V 

PHILIPS COFFEE k TEA 

278, D. NAOROJI ROAD 

BOMBAY-1 


Telegram : 
StIGARHOUSE 


Telephone Nos. : 
324077-322173 




‘With best Compliments 


from : 


SHREE CHANGDEO SUGAR MILLS LIMITED 

352, DELISLE ROAD, 

BOMBAY 11. 


* 


'Phones: 721 16-721 1 7 



SYMBOL 
of 

Dependability, Durability & Economy 

MAIN DEALERS FOR 

MAHARASHTRA, CUJERAT 4 ANDHRA PRADESH STATES 

AUTOmOTIVE MANUfAdUDEDS PVT. LTD., 

108, Bazaar Ward, Kurla, Bombay-70. 

8571, Rashtrapati Road, Secunderabad. 

Bunder Road, Vijayawada. 

Mirzapur Road, Ahmcdabad. 

Gondal Road, Rajkot. 

0pp. City Post, Laxmi Road, Poona. 



Wishing, ihe ‘Junction Svcnj Success 


R. V. ejoslii 

GOVERNMENT CONTROLLED STOCKISTS AND REGISTERED 
STOCKHOLDERS OF IRON & STEEL 


312/13, Loha Bhavan, Frere Road, Bombay.9. 

Telephones: OfTice: 322436,323055. Factory: 591718, 521286. Residence: 63524. 
Telegrams : JOSHIMETAL 




COLDEN OPl»ORTUNrrY FOR INVESTORS 
"APASAJiA APAPTAfENTS'' 



At Pall Hill, Bandra, BOMBAY 50 


Our Other Constructions : — 

(1) Ajanta Apartments, Colaba, (2) Hind Sourashlra Service Industries, Andheri Kurla 
Road, (3) Shalimar Apartments, Gowalia Tank Road, (4) Tardeo Air»Condilioned 
Market, Tardeo, (5) Hind Rajasthan Departmental Centre, Dadar (C. Rly), and many others. 


Please Contact : 

M/$. HIND RA3A$THAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 

AND 

M/S. HIND SOURASHTRA CONSTRUCTION CO. 

BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS 


AT 


•JEEVAN JYOr, 1st Floor, 
18/20, Cawasji Patel Street, 
Fort, BOMBAY 1. 

„ r 254065 

Phones : | 256952-53 



With compliments 


from 

THE BOMBAY FINE WORSTED MANUFACTURERS 

CASTLE MILLS 
THAN A 

ELDEE VELVET AND SILK MILLS (PVT.) LTD. 

BOMBAY 13. 

THE INDIA WOOLLEN TEXTILE MILLS (PVT.) LTD. 

AMRITSAR 

L. D. NAYAR & SONS. 

BOMBAY 2. 

DOON VALLEY COMBERS (PVT.) LTD. 

DEHRADUN 

Selling Agents: 

M/S. D. NAYAR AND SONS 

Vasantvadi, Kalbadcvi Road, 

BOMBAY 2 



)3i>UAda^ ^JieeUng4 ^ $,ood Uli^eS 
to 

Shri S. K. PATIL 

on 

fni 651A. BMhdaif. 

i>iom 

AMBASSADOR HOTEL 

Churchgatc Extension, BOMBAY 1. 

Cable t EMBASSY Phone 1 241131 


BRISTOL GRILL PRIVATE LIMITED 

Laltshmi Building, Sir P. M. Road, BOMBAY 1 

Phone : 262874 


HOTEL NATARAJ 

135, Netaji SuShash Road, BOMBAY 1 

Cable : HOTELRAJA Phone ; 241191 


SEA GREEN HOTEL 

Marine Drire, BOMBAY 1 

Cable : SEAHOTEL Phone : 246107 


SUN-N-SAND HOTEL 

39, Jiihu Beach, BOMBAY 54 

Cable : SUNANDSAKD Phone : 571291 


(Booted through the HOTEL & RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION OF BOMBAT REGI()N) 



9x>od WiUAe6 

to 

Shri S. K. PATIL 

on 

hU 651R. ^Vtihdw^ 

purni 

BOMBELLI’S SWISS CONFECTIONERY 

Warden Road, BOMBAY 26. 

GAYLORD RESTAURANT 

Churcbgate Extension, BOMBAY 1. 

GRAND HOTEL (BOMBAY) PRIVATE LIMITED 

Ballard Estate, BOMBAY 1. 

SARDAR GRIHA PRIVATE LIMITED 

Camac Road. BOMBAY 2. 

SHALIMAR HOTEL 

GowaUa Tank Road, BOMBAY 26. 

WEST END HOTEL 

45, Marine Lines, BOMBAY I. 

ARYANIVAS 

Kalbaderi Road, BOMBAY 2 . 

ASCOT HOTEL 

38, Garden Road, BOMBAY 1 . 

BISTRO RESTAURANT 
Veer Nariman Road, BOMBAY !• 

FALETTIS ITALIAN CAFE 

Cusrow Baug, Colaba Causeway, BOMBAY 1. 

MODERN HINDU HOTEL 

12 Wallace Road, BOMBAY 1. 

NRISINHA HINDU LODGE 

Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, BOMBAY 1 
SEA FACE HOTEL 
Marine DriTe, BOMBAY 1. 

VOLGA RESTAURANT 
Veer Nariman Road, BOMBAY 1. 

(Booled ihrongh the HOTEL & RESTAURAHT ASSOCIATION OF BOMBAY REGION) . 



WITH HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS 


AND 

BEST WISHES 
FROM 

KAMDAR (PRIVATE) LIMITED 

FURNISHERS AND INTERIOR DECORATORS 

INDUSTMAL ASSURANCE BUILDING 
CHURCHGATE. BOMBAY. 

TEL. NOS. 242347/4S 

wait 

Best 

Complimcnis 

from 

KHEMKA & CO. (AGENCIES) PRIVATE LTD. 

BOMBAY CALCUTTA — NEW DELHI — MADRAS 







tLASncS IN EVERYDAY UFE...FOft BEHER AND M0DERN,UY1NG 


Bring the wonders of plastics 
into your living room 


Th* plastlci ije Is here. In time 
to tome ilmosi everything 
(or the house will be made of 
pUstles. Even to>dty plasties 
hoM out exciting possibilities 
to decorate and furnish your 
homeL.ln the living room plastic' 
radio ubinett, a1r*eondieioner 
exteriors, plastit table fans, 
lamp shades, tray-table, photo 
frames, ash trays, dinner ware, 
colourful and decorative wait 
panclt, and other decorative 
Items are contributing to 
gracious living. 



POLYCHEM LIMITED 


Thioram! “KESUWORKS” Telephone : 251301 

THE KESAR SUGAR WORKS LIMITED 

Regd. Office : 

45-47, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY-l. 


Industrial Products at : 


BAHERI (U.P.) 

★ Best Quality Crystal Sugar 

if Industrial Alcohol 

★ Rectified and Methylated Spirits etc. 


GOREGAON (BOMBAY-44) 

ic Sodium Sulphite, Sodium Bisulphite, 
Hypo and Hydroquinone for Photogra* 
pic. Textiles and Tanning Industries, 

★ X-ray Developersand Acid Fixing Salts. 

★ Chromic Add, Nickel Copper, Electro- 
plating and other Chemicals etc. 


THApE enquiries ARE SQLI<;ITEP 




DEVIDAYAL METAL INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturers of : Non-ferrous Strips & Sheets 

Grams : GINGER GUPTA MILLS ESTATE 

Telephone: 78561 REAY ROAD, 

BOMBAY-10. 

COPPER ROLLERS PRIVATE LIMITED 

Manufacturers of : Copper Printing Rollers for Textile Printing 

Grams : TEXROLL GUPTA MILLS ESTATE 

Telephone: 78561 REAY ROAD, 

noMBAY-10 


HINDUSTAN CHAINS PRIVATE LIMITED 

Manufacturers of : Bicycle Chains, Precision Tools, Universal Vices, Expanded Metal 
Oram : DEECHAINS 20/1, ASAFALI ROAD, 

Telephone: 273142 NEW DELHI 


DHIRAJ METAL WORKS 

Manufacturers of : Alununium Utensils & Holloware 

Grams : DHIRAJ R O. BOX No. lo. 

Telephone: 115 RAJKOT (Gojarat) 


LECTRIKAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of : Electrical Goods, 
Grams : DEECHAINS 
Telephone: 273142 


Curtain Rails Appliances 

20/1, ASAFALI ROAD, 


NEW DELHI 






SUITINGS 




THE SALAR JUNG SUGAR MILLS 

LliniTED 


Factory & registered ojficc: 
MUNIRABAD 


(Raiebur Dist ) 


Manufacture : 

CRYSTAL SUGAR : ISS Grades 2C, 29 E & D 


Sole Selling Agents : 

KARNATAKA SUGAR SYNDICATE 

Main Bazar, Hospet 


Bombay office: 

139, Medons Street, Seksarla Chambers, 
Fort, BOMBAY 


Telegram; “SAFEDCIBNI” 


Telephone ; 251475,- 256959 



With Best Compliments 

of 


THE CENTURY SPG. & MEG. CO. LTD. 

Industry House, 159, Churchgate Reclamation, 

BOMBAY 1. 

THE INDIAN TOOL MANUFACTURERS LTD. 

101, Sion Road, Sion, 

BOMBAY 22. 

THE OUDH SUGAR MILLS LTD. 

Regd. Office : 

Industry House, 159, Churchgate Reclamation, 

BOMBAY 1. 

THE NEW SWADESHI SUGAR MILLS LTD. 

Regd. Office : 

Churchgate Reclamation. 

BOMBAY I. 

THE INDIAN SMELTING & REFINING CO. LTD. 

Industry House, 159, Churchgate Reclamation, 

BOMBAY I. 

THE NEW SWADESHI MILLS OF AHMEDARAD LTD. 

P. O. Naroda Road, 

AHME0ABAD. 

ZENITH STEEL PIPES LTD. 

Moti Mahal, 7fh Floor, 195, Churchgate Reclamation, 

BOMBAY 1. 



n 


KAMINI 
KING’S VELVET 
PADMtNI 
ASHOK BEAUTY 
FASHION-DE-PAWS 
BROCADE 
SATIN 
TAFETTA 
LINING 
TAPESTRY 


SILKS & VELVETS 


ASHOK SILK MILLS 

0pp. Dargah, Agra Rd.. 
Ohaikopar, Bombay>77. 
Telephone: 67993^7994 



Universally Accepted as all purpose Plasticizers 


Dioctyl Fhthalate (DOP) 

DMso Octyl Fhtbalate (DIOF) 
for 

Folyvinyl Cliloride (PVC) Processing 
and 

Dibutyl Phthalate (DBF) 

Dietby] Fbtbalate ^EP) 

Dimetby] Fbtbalate (DMP) 
for 

Polyvinyl Acetate 
Cellulose Acetate 
and other Plastics 
Perfumery 

are 

manufactured for the rapidly groTriog 
Indian Plastic Industry 
by 

INDO-NIPPON CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD. 


Regd. Office : 

Alice Bunding 

Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Road, 
Port, Bombay>l. 


Factory ; 
Bombay-Agra Road, 
Ghalkopar 
Bombay-77 AS 


Phone : 251723 Phone : 55609 

Grams : PLASTICIZER 


Ever increasing range of C, I. P, C, products 

• OLEIC AND OTHER • PAINT DRIERS 

FATTY ACIDS EMULSIFYING 

• METALLIC STEARATES AGENTS 

• FATTY ACID ESTERS • WIRE DRAWING 

OF AIVUNES, LUBRICANTS 

GLYCEROL GLYCOLS • PVC— STABILISERS 
AND POLYGLYCOLS « TEXTILE ( 

CHEMICALS 

^ and many other items of your requirements 


For details please contact ; 

Gandlii Parekh Investment 
Corporation Private Limited. 

Regd. Office Factory : 

Aiice Building, Bombay-Agra Road, 

Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Road, Ghalkopar, 

Fort, Bombay-1. BR. Bombay-77 AS. 

Tele : 252559 Tele : 67835. 

Grams: JYOTIJOM 


THE NATIONAL RAYON CORPORATION LIMITED 


WHERE QUALITY AND QUANTITY GO TOGETHER— 
THE LARGEST AND LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
OF RAYON YARN IN 450, 300, ISO, 120, 100, 
75 & 60 Deniers. 


Head Office : 

EWART HOUSE, BRUCE STREET, FORT, BOMBAY-!. 


Oram : -NARACORP’ BOMBAY Phone : 259291 (5 Lines) 


Registered Office'. 

EROS BLDG., 42 QUEENS ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY-!. 
Phone t 246063 (3 Lines) 


Plant : 

MOHONE, KALYAN (C. RIy.) 


"Phone-. ‘KALYAN NRC"' 



tiigi*=ii=^ 


PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
FOR 

INDIA’S GROWING INDUSTRIES 

MACHINE TOOLS— OVERHEAD CRANES— BURNERS, BLOWERS 
& FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT— MACHINE PARTS & COMPONENTS— 

STRUCTURAL STEELWORK— PLANTS for CHBJIICAL, 

SUGAR, CEMENT, COAL WASHERY INDUSTRIES— 

PNEUMATIC POWER HAJIMERS— HEAVY DUTY 
CAST IRON, SPECIAL ALLOY CAST IRON and 
LARGE CASTINGS— TEXTILE SIACHINERY— 

MAINS FREQUENCY ELECTRIC INDUCTION FURNACES 
for MELTING— RAILWAY SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT. 

FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
CONTACT 

NEW STANDARD ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

CARROLL road, BOMBAY 13 

f45JS64 

Phone; .{4516 1 1 Grams: 'STEElbuilt' 

[454729 


With Best Compliments 


from 


AHURA CHEMICAL PRODUCTS PRIVATE LTD., 

84, SION ROAD, EAST, BOMBAY-22 (DD). 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 

TEXTILE AUXILIARIES, SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS 
and GENERAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 


Telegram: ‘‘AHURACHEM 
Bombay-Sion. 


Telephone: 471394 
47J91I 



2x2 full voile Lappet sar! 


right in the high- 
fashion picture . . . 

with the lovely look 
ofSRM! 

Full Voile* 

2x2 Butt* 

Printed Voile* 

Dyed Voile* 

Dhotie* 

Mulls 

Lenos 

Ifendkerchlefs 
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